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In 1942, the Japanese invaded Burnna. The indifference 
of the then colonial Governnnent of India and the 
Provincial Governnnent of Bengal, lead to the Great 
Bengal Fannine, a nnan made disaster in which an 
estimated ~2 million, out of a population of 60 million, 
died. In reality, the famine transcended Bengal; it 
affected many parts of Eastern and Southern India 
where rice was the staple food. This book covers this 
rather terrible and preventable tragedy. 

Five features make this book rather unique and 
valuable. 

l.lt is one of the few first person accounts, with names 
of people places and vivid first hand descriptions. 

2.A number of photographs, that substantiate the 
account, have been included. 

3.It was published in real time, as a series of articles in 
the Flindustan Times, establishing the veracity of the 
account. 

4.The contemporaneous famine in other parts of India 
too were covered establishing that the root cause was 
not specific to Bengal. 

5.Illustrations by Shankar, the highly acclaimed Indian 
cartoonist, who went on to establish Shankar's Weekly, 
in 1948. 

It is my belief that this book is of immense value to 
students of Social & Political History and on responding 
to famines and natural disasters. 

Hard copies of the original printed version and microfilm 
are available in prominent libraries around the world. 



However, no e-book, seenns to be available. This 
initiative is intended to remedy this gap. 

Special care has been taken during preparation of this e 
book, to stay true to the original printed version. It is 
possible that during the process of scanning, optical 
character recognition and manual editing, some 
differences / errors may have crept in. Do alert me of 
any errors you come across, so that it may be remedied. 
Even the spelling of various cities and towns (Tinneveli 
then for Tirunelveli now) has been left unchanged in 
their anglicised form, to preserve the sombre mood of 
colonial India in 1943. 

I have also taken the liberty of adding in the following, 
for the convenience of the reader: 

- A contents page 

- A political map of then India; undivided with 8 large 
provinces (for e.g Madras Province included most of 
present day Tamilnadu, Andhra Pradesh, North Kerala 
and Mangalore areas) and of Princely States such as 
Travancore (present day South Kerala) Mysore 
Hyderabad and many more. 

- A district map of the Bengal Province, as in 1943. 

- Conversion of measures such as Seers, Maunds & 
Bighas 

The sheer tedium of manual edit, has constrained me to 
drop the content of the four annexes containing 
contemporaneous articles, on the very same subject, by 
other thought leaders of that period. I would be happy 
to share a PDF copy with those who are keen on 
accessing these. 

This is a probono initiative and all users of the e-book 
are requested to be mindful of the same and refrain 
from commercialising it in any way. 
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THEN AND NOW 


The following is an extract fronn "Prosperous India," 

By William Digby, published in 1901. 

There are no stores of grain in the villages; the property 
represented by gold and silver {and pewter} ornaments is 
greatly depleted, has almost disappeared: the ancient 
occupations of the people on sea and land have been 
destroyed, and more and more of men and women are driven 
to the soil without capital wherewith to properly cultivate it; 
the ships which now carry its coastwise trade are steamers 
built in Britain, the officers are Britons, the profits derivable 
from the trade go to Britain; the hillsides, joyous with the 
richly blossomed tea and coffee bushes, the plains radiant at 
harvest time with the indigo and jute plants, are cultivated 
with foreign capital and the profits arising therefrom go out of 
India, while all the managers are foreigners; every profession 
and every mercantile enterprise which spell profit are, in their 
higher and more largely paid positions, exploited by 
foreigners to the detriment of the natives of the country. All 
this is likewise true of the personnel of the Administration in 
each of its higher branches, where, above everything else, 
such a state of things ought not to have been conceivable 
even in a modified or remote degree. 

This is why famine approximates more and more towards 
becoming a representation of the normal condition of many 
parts of India. As regards the future, it is no more certain that 
tomorrow's sun will rise on its annual course and perform its 
diurnal journey than it is that the sufferings of the Indian 



people will — a vast change denied — year by year become 
greatly increased. Even now those sufferings cry to Heaven 
for amelioration, and cry vainly, for the Eye which erstwhile 
saw the sparrow fall, and the Ear which heard the faintest cry, 
appear to be both closed forever. Saddest of all, in any 
backward glance over British—Indian history, is the thought 
that the very opposite to what is now experienced was, if we 
cared to adopt, before us as a certain achievement. This I 
have shown by citations from early documents in a previous 
chapter. Had the wiser policy been adopted, Britain would 
have built, for Britons to rejoice over, an edifice of 
imperishable renown based on the greater prosperity of the 
Indian people; England's trade with India would have been 
vastly bigger than it now is and have become a token of 
imperial prosperity instead of, as now, a sign of approaching 
death. The two policies have always been before us. As if 
under an almost demoniac possession, every time the choice 
has been ours, we have chosen the wrong. Under the East 
India Company, the renewal of the Charter gave us the choice 
once every twenty years; today Parliament gives us the 
opportunity every year, but if India is mentioned, it is true of 
our legislators that they all with one consent begin to make 
excuse, they troop out of the legislative chamber, and India 
remains unredeemed. That is one reason why famine is today 
chronic in India. 

Do any of us, I wonder, realise what the great nations of the 
world are thinking and saying of our administration in 
connection with these many dreadful famines? Depend upon 
it, they see the consequences which we will not allow 
ourselves to see and concerning which we comfort ourselves 



by describing what we do see by other and inoffensive 
appellations. I have seldonn, as a Briton, felt nnore hunniliated 
than I did in January 1900, when I happened to be in Paris. Le 
Matin, one of the nnost trustworthy of Parisian journals, one 
day contained a long article descriptive of the sufferings of 
the fannine-stricken Indian people, and deprecatory of British 
rule. Knowing I had lived in India, the President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris came to me, as he said so that 
I should supply him with material whereby he could demolish 
such horrible slanders on the British name as were contained 
in the article in question. I replied that I should only be too 
happy to do what he wanted. I read the article carefully. 
When I got to the end of it, I found I could not contradict or 
disprove a single statement it contained. There were some 
alleged incidents as to which I could say nothing, as I had no 
information concerning them, except that they were not 
improbable. The main story was unassailable, the deductions 
not unreasonable. The story was not complimentary, the 
deductions were not flattering, either to our self-esteem or to 
our humanity as the rulers of India. 

The like thing happened in the United States. When Lord 
Curzon, in 1900, carried a begging bowl among the nations 
beseeching subscriptions for the famine..stricken, the 
question was asked: "Why should America give?" It was 
urged that India's millions were starving because of 
England's neglect of duty to India. 

Is it too late to bring India back to prosperity? More often 
than not, in pondering over the situation, I think it is too late. 
Only by a change in the mind and attitude of the English 
people, requiring a great miracle to bring it about, is it 



possible to cherish even hope for better things, for a brighter 
outlook. In the best of circunnstances, which is that the British 
people, on being instructed as to the real facts of the case, 
should put their whole heart and strength into an effort for 
reform—the task will be tremendously difficult. But will the 
instruction be given? Where are the instructors? Who 
amongst us have eyes to see, ears to hear? If we would but 
see, did we dare to let ourselves hear, what India from nearly 
all her hundreds of districts is showing to us, is saying to us, 
only one thing could happen: we should be so worked upon 
as to determine, God helping us, that this one thing we would 
do : 

We would so change the conditions of our rule in India that 
the inhabitants of that distressful country should once again 
in their history have daily bread enough for comfortable 
sustenance, and that the whole realm of India once more 
should taste the sweets of prosperity. 



S6 tOHC AS tMCK K ANYUHERC A 
‘’SURPLUS 'mWKM W«jhT BttN 56 NT 
^0 A DENCIT AR^ IC BNNOT BEST 
CONTlMT’LfgoU ntMAEB 



The Hindustan Times, 12-9-1943. 


TWO YEARS AGO 

The following isfronn an article by Mahatma Gandhi entitled 
"Real War Effort" and which appeared in "Harijan" on January 






25, 1942. 


The greatest need of the innnnediate present is to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked. There is already scarcity in the 
land both of food and clothing. As the war progresses, both 
the scarcities nnust increase. There are no innports from 
outside, either of foodstuff or of cloth. The well-to-do may not 
feel the pinch as yet or at all, but the poor are feeling it now. 
The well-to-do live on the poor. There is no other way. What is 
then their duty? He who saves gains as much, that is to say, 
he produces as much. Hence those who feel for the poor, 
those who would be one with them must curtail their wants. 
There are many ways. I shall only mention some here. There 
is much, too much food eaten and wasted by the well-to-do. 

Use one grain at a time. Chapati, rice and pulses, milk, ghee, 
gur, and oil are used in ordinary households besides 
vegetables and fruit. I regard this as an unhealthy 
combination. Those who get animal protein in the.shape of 
milk, cheese, eggs, or meat need not use pulses at all. The 
poor people get only vegetable protein. If the well-to-do give 
up pulses and oils, they set free these two essentials for the 
poor who get neither animal protein nor animal fat. Then the 
grain eaten should not be sloppy. Half the quantity suffices 
when it is eaten dry and not dipped in any gravy. It is well to 
eat it with raw salads such as onion, carrot, radish, salad 
leaves, tomatoes. An ounce or two of salads serves the 
purpose of eight ounces of cooked vegetables. Chapatis or 
bread should not be eaten with milk. To begin with, one meal 
may be raw vegetables and chapati or bread, and the other 
cooked vegetables with milk or curds. 



Sweet dishes should be eliminated altogether. Instead, gur or 
Sugar in small quantities may be taken with milk or bread or 
by itself. 

Fresh fruit is good to eat, but only a little is necessary to give 
tone to the system. It is an expensive article, and an over- 
indulgence by the well-to-do 



has deprived the poor and the ailing of an article which they 
need much more than the well-to-do. 

Any medical man who has studied the science of dietetics will 
certify that what I have suggested can do no harm to the 
body, on the contrary, it must conduce to better health. This 
is only one way of saving foodstuff. It is obvious. But by itself, 
it cannot produce much visible effect. 

Grain-dealers have to shed their greed and the habit of 
making as much profit as possible. They must be satisfied 
with as little as possible. They run the risk of being looted if 
they do not gain the credit of being keepers of grain for the 
sake of the poor. They should be in touch with the people in 
their neighbourhood. Congressmen have to visit grain-dealers 
within their heat and give them the message of the time. 

By far the most important part of the work consists in 
educating the villagers to keep what they have and to induce 
cultivation of fresh crops wherever water is available. This 
requires widespread and intelligent propaganda. It is not 
generally known that bananas, potatoes, beetroot, yam and 
suran, and in a measure pumpkin are food crops easily grown. 
They can take the place of bread in time of need. 

There is too scarcity of money. There may be grain available 
but no money to buy it with. There is no money because 
there is no employment. This has to be found. Spinning is the 
readiest and the handiest. But local needs may supply other 
sources of labour. Every available source has to be tapped so 
that there is no want of employment. Only the lazy ones need 



and nnust starve. Patient handling will induce even this class 
to shed their laziness. 

The problenn of cloth is much easier than feeding if it is 
handled well and in time. The mills may not be relied on in 
these times. There is ample cotton to be had in India. It is a 
problem for cotton cultivators how to dispose of their stock. 
The outside market is closed to them. Our mills cannot absorb 
the whole of the crop. It can be utilised if the nation takes to 
spinning not for wages but for the sake of clothing the naked. 
Of course, those who need employment will spin for profit. 
This number must be limited. They need organising. Much 
money will be needed for the purpose. But national spinning 
does not need so much organising. Profit motive being 
eliminated and willingness being assumed, an organisation is 
reduced to the simplest terms. 



INTRODUCTION 


For the future historian, the Indian Fannine of 1943 will 
present nnany puzzling features. Fie will find that the fannine 
had suddenly descended on Bengal and sonne parts of Orissa 
ainnost without notice. Fie will nniss the usual premonitory 
signs. There was no widespread failure of crops. There was no 
alarm in the Press. There was no discussion about applying 
the Famine Code or starting test works. Fie would find that 
the famine broke on Bengal almost as the cyclone of October 
1942, giving no time for thought or action and carrying away 
men, women, and children without warning. Fie would 
discover with astonishment that thousands of destitutes had 
flocked to Calcutta before the public were aware of it and 
many had died in the villages before a single voice had been 
raised on their behalf. Fie would compare this phenomenon 
with the thoroughness with which the August disturbances of 
1942 had been dealt with. Fie would wonder what the officials 
who were so alert and active the year before had been doing 
when the famine had been creeping like a panther to devour 
their wards. Where, he would ask, were the aeroplanes which 
had watched over riotous mobs and bombed them? 

As yet, no particulars are available as to the number of 
deaths caused by the present famine or even as to the 
number who had become destitute and had to be fed by a 
public charity. But enough is known to warrant the conclusion 
that it is comparable to the famines of 1770, 1877-8, 1896-7, 
and 1899-1900. It may therefore be useful to give some idea 
of these disastrous famines. 



No statistical details are available about the famine of 1770 
beyond the estimate of Warren Hastings that it swept away 
"at least one-third of the inhabitants". But some graphic 
descriptions are available. The following description by 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji may be compared with the 
accounts of the present famine given in the following pages: 


"In the Bengalee Year 1174 (1767 AD) the crop had not been 
satisfactory; on that account, rice became dear next year. 
People began to suffer. But the officials realised the rent to 
the last pie. After paying their rent in full, the impecunious 
among them began to be satisfied with a single meal a day. In 
the Bengalee year 1175, the rains were unsatisfactory. The 
people hoped that the Gods were going to rain down their 
blessings. Suddenly in autumn, they became unkind. During 
autumn months not a drop of rain quenched the thirst of the 
parched earth; the fields of rice looked like fields of dried 
straw. The little crop that was harvested was purchased by 
the officials for the soldiers. People began to starve. At first, 
they began to have one meal a day, then it came to half a 
meal a day, and then they began to starve. What could be 
harvested in the spring was wholly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the people. Mohamed Reza Khan, the 
Minister of Finance, in his eagerness to curry favour with his 
masters, enhanced the revenue by 10 percent. The 
firmament resounded the wailings." 

"People first began to beg. Then who could give alms? The 
people began to starve. Then they began to fall victim to 
diseases. They sold their cattle; they sold their implements of 
agriculture; they devoured their seed-grain; they sold their 



houses and land. They began to sell their daughters, next 
sons, and after that wives. Then who would buy girls, boys, or 
women? Everyone wanted to sell and no one to purchase. For 
want of food, they ate the leaves of trees and the grass of the 
fields as also weeds. Members of the nomadic tribes and 
those belonging to the lower strata of society began to eat 
rats and cats. Many helpless people left their villages. Those 
who left died of starvation in strange places; and those who 
did not do so died of disease and as the result of taking 
unwholesome food." 

"Pestilence broke out, fever, cholera, and small-pox began to 
roam rampant — small-pox being the most prevalent. In 
every house, people began to succumb. Who would tend the 
sick and touch them? No one was attended to, no one was 
looked after, and no one removed the corpse. Beautiful men 
and women died in the houses and their bodies were left to 
rot. On the appearance of the fell disease, the inhabitants left 
the sick and fled for safety." 

The following quotation from Abbe Raynal is no less terrible 
and it will incidentally answer the question which has been 
repeatedly put to me how millions of people reduced to 
despair could calmly submit to suffering and death without 
any form of violent protest. This patience, for good or evil, 
has been the Indian tradition. 

"The unhappy Indians were every day perishing by thousands 
under this want of sustenance, without any means of help 
and without any resources... They were to be seen in their 
villages, along the public ways, in the midst of our European 
colonies — pale, meagre, fainting, emaciated, consumed by 



famine; some stretched on the ground in expectation of 
dying, others scarce able to drag themselves on to seek any 
nutriment and throwing themselves at the feet of the 
Europeans, entreating them to make them their slaves. To 
this description, which makes humanity shudder, let us add 
other objects equally shocking; let imagination enlarge upon 
them. If possible, let us represent to ourselves infants 
deserted, some expiring on the breast of their mothers; 
everywhere the dying and the dead mingled together; on all 
sides the groans of sorrow and the tears of despair, and we 
shall have some faint idea of the horrible spectacle Bengal 
presented for the space of six weeks." 

"During this time the Ganges was covered with carcasses; the 
fields and highways were choked up with them; infectious 
vapours filled the air, and diseases multiplied... It appears 
from calculations pretty generally acknowledged that the 
famine carried off the fourth part, that is to say, about three 
million." 

"But it is still more remarkable, and serves to characterise the 
gentleness, or rather the indolence, as well moral as natural, 
that amidst this terrible distress, such a multitude of human 
creatures, pressed by the most urgent of all necessities, 
remained in absolute inactivity, and made no attempt 
whatever for their self-preservation. All the Europeans, 
especially the English, were possessed of granaries, and 
these very granaries they respected. Private houses were so, 
too; no revolt, no massacre, nut the least violence prevailed. 
The unhappy Indians, resigned to quiet despair, confined 
themselves to the request of that succour that they did not 
obtain, and peaceably awaited the relief of death." 



"Let us now represent to ourselves any part of Europe 
afflicted by a sinnilar calannity. What disorder! What fury! 
What atrocious acts! What crinnes would ensue! How should 
we have seen among us Europeans, some contending for 
their food with their daggers in hand, some pursuing, some 
flying, and without remorse massacring one another; How 
should we have seen men at last turn their rage on 
themselves, tearing and devouring their own limbs, and, in 
the blindness of despair, trampling underfoot all authority, as 
well as every sentiment of nature and reason!" 

We have more particulars about the other famines as two 
Famine Commissions were appointed to report upon them. In 
1877, the famine affected an area of 200,000 square miles 
with a population of 36 million. It was intense over 105,000 
square miles with a population of 19 million, and severe over 
66,000 square miles with 11 million. In Madras, 780,000 
persons or 5 percent of the population had to be publicly 
supported for 22 months and in Bombay 320,000 or 3% 
percent for 13 months. Mortality between 1876-78 was 51/2 
million in excess of the normal rate. Relief operations cost 8 
crores. 

The famine of 1896-7 was even more widespread. It affected 
225,000 square miles and 62 million people. At its peak, 5.3 
percent of the people of Bengal, 14.8 percent of U.P., 12.9 
percent of Madras, 12.1 percent of Bombay, and 14.8 percent 
of Punjab were affected. Over 800 million units of relief were 
given at a cost of Rs 17 crores. 

The famine of 1899-1900 was of shorter duration and was 
less Widespread than the one-two years before but coming so 



soon after its nnortality was very great, no less than ten 
million being estimated to have died during those dreadful 
years. 

It is not necessary to repeat what has been discussed in the 
coming pages but particular attention has to be drawn to one 
aspect of this famine. Members of the British Government 
have taken it as self-evident that they have no responsibility 
for it. They have gone further and contended that their 
agents in the Government of India are also largely free from 
responsibility because some powers have been transferred to 
Provincial Governments under the Government of India Act. It 
is rather strange that such an attitude can be taken at a time 
when the world is much more instructed about the true state 
of affairs than at any time before. Let us examine this 
contention. 

Who was responsible for making India a belligerent in this 
war? It may be recalled that Indian opinion was not even 
formally consulted and when the Congress protested against 
this injustice, it was claimed that under the present 
constitution war and peace were questions for the Imperial 
Government in Britain. Was it not elementary prudence that 
the authorities who declared war on behalf of India should 
have taken the same precautions as they did for assuring the 
food-supply of Britain? Did not the British Government 
accumulate large stocks, and keep ready a scheme of 
rationing even before the war was actually declared? It may 
be said that Britain was dependent on external supplies for 
her food. But those who now lecture about the increase of 
Indian population and the slender margin on which millions 
of Indian people perpetually live should have known even 



then the risk involved in Japan's adherence to the Tripartite 
Pact and had plans ready for ennergencies. But what was the 
actual case? The food of the Indian people never caused a 
monnents concern to their rulers in England or India till Burma 
was lost. Even then did they wake up? No. It took them a 
whole year to set up a Food Department and it needed this 
year's terrible famine to formulate a policy. Any impartial 
reader of the Report of the Food-grains Policy Committee is 
bound to wonder why these elementary things were not done 
long before the war or at least as soon as the war began. It is 
elementary common sense that price control is impossible 
without a reserve of stocks. But the Government of India fixed 
the price of wheat but made no attempt to create a wheat 
reserve and had finally to abandon it. Should it require a 
committee to point out that a food production drive is 
meaningless without manures or cheap agricultural 
implements? What steps were taken to strengthen the 
transport system which is the life-line in an agricultural 
country like India liable to vicissitudes of famine? Again, who 
is responsible for the flood of paper money with which India 
has been paid for her invaluable men and materials supplied 
to the Allies? It is easy to understand the dilemma of the 
British Government. It refuses to part with power but it finds 
the responsibility irksome. Flaving taken India into the war, 
having put her political leaders in jail, having established 
authoritarian Governments in five provinces and puppet 
Ministries in four, it is not easily possible to evade the 
responsibility for the most elementary task of any 
Government — the feeding of the people. The coming months 
will show whether even at this late hour Britain will realise 
her responsibility and provide the shipping and other 



facilities for the import of the deficit and the minimum 
reserve indicated by the Food-grains Policy Committee Report 
and procure the plant for the manufacture of chemical 
manures. 

The object of this volume is not to give a connected and 
comprehensive account of the famine. The time for it is not 
yet. It is too early to say whether famine will be over by the 
end of 1943. Statistical details have been conspicuous by 
their absence from official sources. All that is attempted here 
is to bring together in a handy form the firsthand impressions 
of investigators who studied the famine on the spot. The first 
portion of this book contains the articles by the author 
published in the Hindustan Times in October and November. 
They are not mere factual reports. A serious attempt has been 
made in them to deal with the problems created by the 
famine, the methods and difficulties in the way of non-official 
work in such circumstances, and the manner in which 
Governments and peoples have reacted under similar 
conditions in various parts of the country. The first appendix 
contains the accounts of some distinguished eye-witnesses 
who toured Bengal and Orissa for the same purpose. In 
Appendix II, some statements and articles which are relevant 
to the subject-matter of the book have been brought 
together. Appendix III consists of extracts from the report of 
the correspondent of the Hindustan Times specially sent to 
Bengal in January 1944. The last and fourth Appendix 
consists of extracts from a Note supplied by the Government 
of India to the Central Legislature during the November 
session of 1943 and contains a summary of the 
recommendations of the Food-grains Policy Committee which 



have been declared to be the basis of the policy finally 
adopted by the Governnnent of India. It will assist the reader 
to connpare Governnnent action in the current year with the 
measures suggested by the Committee. 



I 


THE BACKGROUND 

THE TRADITION OF INDIAN BUREAUCRACY 

Nature has endowed India with a rich soil generously watered 
by rain and river. Providence has so far saved her from the 
disastrous effects of an enemy invasion. Yet the cry of hunger 
and distress is heard from Trivandrum to Chittagong. One 
feels angry and bitter at this inexplicable tragedy. 

The Indian people naturally blame the Governments, Central 
and provincial, for the disaster. In their turn, the officials lay 
the blame on the merchants who seem to have suddenly 
turned into hoarders and exploiters. The producers and 
merchants are not slow to ascribe all the distress to the 
innumerable orders and ordinances which they hardly 
understand, and certainly do not like, and through the 
labyrinths of which they could hope to grope their way only 
by resort to indiscriminate bribery. 

At the request of the Managing Editor of the Hindustan Times, 
I have been visiting some of the areas where the distress is 
great. I wish to present to the readers an unvarnished picture 
of things I have seen and a truthful account of opinions I 
have heard. In the end, I shall endeavour to put forth some 
constructive proposals which in my opinion are calculated to 
meet the present difficulties. 

It is necessary, however, in order to understand the picture 
and appreciate the proposals to recall to the reader some 



objective factors which complicate the problem. Any solution 
which ignores them is not likely to be of any use. 

The general economic condition of India may be described as 
a medieval rural economy engaged in unequal conflict with 
modern industrial and commercial civilisation. If India were 
wholly based on a rural subsistence economy, every small 
area would be self-sufficient for its food, clothing, and other 
primary necessities and the population of the area would be 
limited by inexorable natural law to the local resources. If, on 
the other hand, India had attained her due place among the 
great industrial nations, her transport and social organisation 
would have developed to the point where the entire national 
resources could be readily pooled and could be so distributed 
that no single part of the country would be forced to bear an 
exceptional strain. As a matter of fact, the economic 
development of the country has been going on in irregular 
patches. Many areas have taken to money crops and their 
population has increased far beyond the local resources of 
food. Their needs were met in normal times by the minimum 
possible transport and marketing systems. When these were 
subjected to the strain of a world war, it is no wonder they 
have broken down. 

Another factor that has to be taken into account in 
understanding and dealing with the present situation is the 
Indian bureaucratic tradition. The tradition of the Indian 
bureaucracy is that of a police state in which the main 
business of the official is to issue orders to those below him 
and to expect things to be done automatically. This method 
has been found sufficient to deal with political agitations and 
maintain order. When the food crisis appeared, the officials 



tried to deal with it in the sanne fashion and were confounded 
to see that the food stocks which were found in their statistics 
were either not existing or had mysteriously disappeared. At 
the meetings of the representatives of the states and 
Provinces, there was much talk of surplus and deficiency 
areas and generous allotments were made from the former to 
the latter. As will be seen in the coming articles, this 
allocation was not worth more than the paper on which it was 
noted. The truth is that all statistics with the Central and 
Provincial Governments are unreliable. They may be used for 
lecture purposes in colleges or for report purposes by 
administrations which do not require any high degree of 
accuracy. But when one has to operate on food stocks arrived 
at by a series of rough approximations, when the total error 
may amount easily to 10 percent, one is out for trouble. The 
annual production of food-grains in India is variously 
estimated from 50 to 60 million tons. The variation due to 
season is said to be of the order of 5 million tons and allowing 
for a statistical error of the same order, the difference 
between estimate and fact may be anything up to 10 million 
tons. If it is further remembered that the bulk of these grains 
is consumed by millions of small-scale producers it will be 
realised that any estimate of the food actually available for 
marketing will be altogether useless for practical purposes. 
When the Indian officials seek to charm away the hunger of 
millions by issuing edicts based on these legendary figures, 
they cannot be surprised that the deaths on the streets of 
Calcutta should so simply refute their calculations. It is with 
great chagrin, I fancy, that the officials are realising that the 
only foodstuff they can operate upon is that which they have 
obtained by purchase or requisitioning. 



Finally, the political deadlock is casting its blight on this as 
on every other vital question. It nnatters little who was 
responsible for the deadlock. But no one can deny that the 
political deadlock has created a gulf between the people and 
the Governnnent. Nor do we suppose that it will be questioned 
that intinnate and continuous cooperation between the 
masses and the administrations is an essential condition for 
tiding over the present crisis and to avoid its repetition. 
Owing to the political deadlock a large number of popular 
leaders who have earned the confidence of the people by 
long service are interned or are undergoing sentences of 
imprisonment. Many of those who are outside are in a mood 
of bitter resentment and frustration. There IS a general 
reluctance to organise public opinion on any matter and 
mutual suspicion is poisoning the feeble attempts made here 
and there for beneficial cooperation. 



II 


INCREDIBLE 

HOMELESS DESTITUTES ON CALCUTTA PAVEMENTS 

It is incredible. If I had not seen it face to face, I should not 
have believed it. I had read with due dismay the accounts 
sent by the news agencies about the dead bodies found in 
the streets of Calcutta. I had noted with satisfaction the ready 
response of the public all over India for funds. But I was not 
prepared for anything like what I saw. I do not know if I shall 
be able to bring before the mind of the reader even a faint 
picture of the plight of Calcutta, the greatest city of India. I 
shall try. 

First of all the reader should not be obsessed by the reported 
death roll in the hospitals of the city. The figures are no more 
than a fraction of the actual deaths in Calcutta and I am 
assured by everybody I meet that the total death-roll of 
Bengal in this famine must be colossal already and will run 
into millions in the next three months unless some miracle of 
organisation saves them. In any case, we cannot help the 
dead and, indeed, they are the lucky ones. It is the living that 
should absorb our attention. Let the reader imagine groups of 
men, women, and children of all ages, in all states of 
emaciation scattered all over the pavements of this premier 
city. They are to be seen in single families, in groups of ten of 
hundreds and they swell into thousands near the relief 
centers during midday when they are given gruel once a day. 
They live and sleep on the pavements and they have been 



doing so for the last ten long weeks. One cannot nnove out of 
one's house without meeting these unfortunates who bear 
the forms of human beings but who are already fallen so low 
that it seems to be a satire to call them men and women. The 
women and children seem to preponderate and their ghostly 
shapes are the most terrible accusations that one can 
imagine of our country, people and government. 

This is not, however, the worst side of the picture. It is the 
thought that everyone in this great city has got mentally 
accustomed to the existence and plight of lakhs of destitute 
at their very doors that hurt most. The Government of Bengal, 
the Corporation of Calcutta, the armed forces, British and 
American, which are so neatly and nicely provided with every 
comfort and convenience, and the general body of the 
citizens of Calcutta seem to have reconciled themselves to 
the living famine in the streets. Otherwise, how is it possible 
that these unfortunates could not be provided with shelter 
until some way could be found to send them back to their 
villages? Suppose that some such disaster overtakes England 
and the poor stream into London. I shall be surprised if even 
Their Majesties do not vacate their Palace to shelter the 
homeless. Was it really so difficult to find shelter for these 
destitutes? How many buildings have been requisitioned for 
military purposes and are these more important than saving 
dying sons and daughters of the country? What was the 
difficulty of temporarily lodging the refugees in the schools 
and colleges by closing down the classes, if necessary, for a 
month or two? I was told by one or two prominent persons 
that this idea had already been mooted and that difficulties 
had been raised regarding the provision of sanitary facilities. 



Presumably, it is considered more sanitary to convert the 
entire thoroughfare and pavement of Calcutta into a lavatory. 
Even though it is October, Sun and rain seem to be as 
heartless to these refugees as their fellow men and women. 
Far be it from me to suggest that efforts by individuals, 
associations, and even by authority have not been made to 
do something for the starving destitutes. But all efforts have 
been limited to providing one scanty meal of gruel. No 
shelter, no systematic inquiry wherefrom, why, and how they 
came to Calcutta, no plan as yet to put them on their feet and 
send them away as at least semi-human beings to their 
villages. I am told that such ideas are still in the deliberative 
stage and may come to fruition some time or other. But each 
day of procrastination must mean not only indescribable 
suffering but unthinkable degradation to most of the 
refugees. It will also make the task of human reclamation 
more and more difficult. 

Some, who are oppressed by these thoughts, seek to try to 
find consolation in the idea that most of the refugees are 
beggars or landless labourers. It is surprising that systematic 
attempts have not been made to classify them. Even if many 
are landless labourers they play a definite role in the 
economy of Bengal and there is widespread apprehension 
that without them the next aman harvest may not be fully 
harvested in time. But I gather that there is a fair percentage 
of smaller peasants whose little stocks had run out, and who 
could not buy or borrow the food for their families. 

If it could be established that this disaster was a pure act of 
an angry God and that human efforts could not have 
prevented it, we may bow before the inevitable. But no one I 



have met so far has put in this plea. In fact, it is altogether 
unsustainable. It is a far cry from Trivandrum to Calcutta. 
When I was at the former place a fortnight ago, I was 
repeatedly told that Bengalis knew how to advertise 
themselves and to get what they wanted. I was asked and not 
unjustifiably how Bengal could be in a worse plight than 
Travancore which produces only a third of its rice 
requirements and during the pre-war years imported more 
rice than Bengal. How can a normally self-sufficient province 
like Bengal which has over 21 million acres of paddy lands 
watered by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra and produces 
nine million tons of rice per year, go suddenly bankrupt? 
Bengal may have to put up with three-quarters of her normal 
rations, but have not Travancore and Cochin gone on half or 
even less rations and still been saved from actual starvation 
and destitution? These are pertinent questions and I shall 
revert to them in a later article. But it is necessary to 
emphasise that the present famine has been primarily due to 
lack of foresight, to utter incompetence and mismanagement 
of all those who had any authority, power, or influence over 
the affairs of Bengal from the beginning of Japanese entry 
into the war. 

It may be said that after all nothing is to be gained by 
inquiring how the present state of affairs has been brought 
about and that only the attempt to set matters, right counts. 
If a supreme effort to save Bengal from the present famine 
and to prevent its recurrence was in full swing, such a plea 
would merit consideration, but I understand that the notion is 
prevailing among harassed officials who feel utterly at a loss 
in the face of the gigantic task before them that if only time 



could be killed for the next two nnonths, the annan crop will be 
harvested and things will get back to the nornnal. This notion 
is fraught with danger and the only way to kill it is to show 
that the forces which brought about the disappearance of the 
surplus of the last crop are even more busily at work to bring 
about an even greater famine. Those that are in charge must 
take final and full responsibility for meeting the situation, 
mitigating the effects of the present shortage, and definitely 
prevent a new crisis next year or in any future period. I have 
every confidence that if such a supreme effort is forthcoming, 
co-operation will be abundantly available from every section 
of the people irrespective of political and other differences. 

It is a tragic irony that the famine should have reached its 
climax during the Puja festival. The conventional celebrations 
are going on as usual and pious Bengalis are feeding the poor 
at their doors according to their individual capacity. It is sad 
to think that there is no Vivekananda or Tagore who can rouse 
all Bengal from its torpor and lead it to worship the Great 
Mother in the only true way by killing the Asura who has risen 
in their midst in the form of starvation and famine. "Bengal 
has no hope. Our people will die like rats. What can we do? 
Let us have Section 93* and let the British Government take 
full responsibility". This attitude of despair and defeatism 
prevails over large sections of Bengal's intelligentsia. I feel 
this is a disaster no less tragic than the famine itself. Only 
overwhelming public opinion throughout India can dispel this 
gloom, and drive all the forces in Bengal to work together in 
this critical situation. 

^Section 93 of the Government of India Act which allowed a 
provincial governor - appointed by the British Raj in Delhi - to 



assume the powers of a provincial government if the 
administration cannot be "carried on with the provisions of 
the act". bit.lv/33SoDWo 



Ill 


WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE? 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY-A RIDICULOUS SHAM 

Before I proceed any further to describe the existing situation 
and the measures that are being taken to deal with it, it is 
necessary to give a simple and coherent account of the 
factors responsible for the present situation. I know I am 
treading on delicate ground, but I shall try to eliminate all 
guesses and speculations which cannot be substantiated and 
shall take my stand on facts which cannot be challenged by 
anyone. 

I do not believe that it will be seriously contested that the 
human agencies which have played an effective part in 
handling the food situation of this Province and therefore 
must shoulder the responsibility the present disaster are the 
Government of India, the Government of Bengal, the 
merchants, and politicians. In the allocation of the degree of 
responsibility, there will be fierce controversy. I shall not 
venture on any attempt to distribute arithmetical ratios. By 
giving all the objective description of the part played by each 
of these factors, the general public will be enabled to make a 
fair apportionment. Though it may appear that the role of the 
Bengal Government must receive the first consideration, I 
wish to deal with the part of the Government of India, to 
begin with for two reasons. It has been the fashion for the 
Government of India to direct the policies of the Provincial 
Governments and enforce them whenever it wanted but to 



take shelter tinder the so-called Provincial Autononny of the 
Governnnent of India Act of 1935 when things go radically 
wrong. A few instances in connection with the food policy will 
suffice. It was the Governnnent of India which discouraged the 
Provincial Governments from building up food stocks in 1942 
which would have saved the people from the price rackets 
and scarcities of 1943. It was the Central Government which 
fixed the maximum price of wheat against the wishes of the 
Punjab Government and later abandoned it. Again it was the 
Government of India which after having allowed 
uncoordinated control to the Provinces for two years suddenly 
forced Free Trade on Orissa, Bihar, and Assam at the instance 
of a panicky Bengal Government. One has only to read the 
Assembly and Council of State debates in last August to 
come to the conclusion that of all Governments in India, the 
Central Government was the most confused and incoherent 
relating to the momentous question of ordered food supply 
for the people of India as a whole. Can anything be more 
conclusive on this matter than the frequent change of the 
Executive Council Member in charge of the Food Department 
of the Government of India? 

In Bengal, the indirect interference of the agents of the 
military, munitions, supply, and other departments of the 
Central Government were the first agencies that destroyed 
the price structure, and the nor-area and its production of rice 
remained stationary. It thus lost its position as a surplus 
province and became a deficit area requiring a large import 
of foodstuffs. The actual annual imports were never definitely 
ascertained. From the Burma imports, Bengal took half a 
million tons, while about 31/2 lakhs of tons of rice were sent 



out of Bengal, and it was assunned that normally Bengal was 
a net importer of only 11/2 lakhs of tons. This I am told was a 
fundamental mistake as the grain which moved into Bengal 
from Orissa, Bihar, and Assam was never ascertained or taken 
into account. It was true that the winter crop of 1941 was 
good, but the estimate of a surplus of 11/2 million tons seems 
to be an exaggeration which has done a lot of mischiefs. The 
little surplus which Bengal might have had by this good luck 
was frittered away in many ways. I have already referred to 
the Denial Policy. In the early months of 1942, the evacuees 
from Burma had to be fed by Bengal, while new departments 
and industrial establishments connected with war work 
swelled the pressure on the existing food stock. If all these 
factors had been duly appreciated the spokesmen of the 
Government of India would not have spoken of the handsome 
carry-over from 1942. When there was a deficit in the winter 
crop of 1942 owing to the cyclone, floods, and other causes 
this was again underestimated. This process of 
overestimating surpluses and underestimating deficits has 
not stopped even now. On August 13, Major General Wood, 
Secretary of the Food Department, stated in the Council of 
State that the Aus crop, if shared at one lb. per head per day, 
will provide fully for the rice requirements of the 60 million 
people of Bengal for upwards of 90 days. This works out at 
2.4 million tons. In his broadcast speech on October 8, Sir 
Thomas Rutherford, the present Governor of Bengal, 
estimated the yield of Aus crop at 1.8 million tons which are 
said by responsible public men of Bengal to err on the side of 
optimism. Even assuming this estimate to be fair, it is just 
two-thirds of the estimate of the Secretary of the Food 
Department of the Government of India. I can appreciate the 



eagerness of this gentlennan to be transferred to a safer 
depart nnent. 

If it is further renriembered that the Railways and Ports are 
under the direct nrianagement of the Governnnent of India, 
can it be denied that it is the Governnnent of India who nnust 
share the main responsibility for the present state of affairs in 
Bengal? Instead of trying to shelve this responsibility which 
will only result in extending the area of famine to the 
neighbouring Provinces, it is the duty of those who are never 
tired of asserting that they cannot transfer or even share 
their responsibility for the ultimate Government of India with 
the chosen leaders of the people, to face the task boldly and 
evolve a plan and procedure. In a later article, I hope to 
sketch the outlines of what I think such a plan should be but 
as the distress in Bengal is so great that no time should be 
lost, I wish to state categorically what I think the Government 
of India should do for Bengal. In the next three months, 
Bengal should be given at least two million tons of food- 
grains and a further amount of the same size in the first half 
of 1944 so that a complete system of rationing can be put 
into operation all over Bengal. Even after such an 
arrangement, it would be necessary for the Government of 
India to assume responsibility for feeding Greater Calcutta 
and all its industrial and Governmental establishments. I 
suggest that the contribution of Britain to India in this sad 
plight should be judged with these minimum requirements as 
a standard. 



IV 


THE PRICE RACKET 

THE PLIGHT OF BENGAL MINISTRIES 

The general schenne of Provincial Autononny of the 
Governnnent of India Act of 1935 depended on substantial co¬ 
operation between the Governor and the Ministry on the one 
hand and effective support to the Ministry fronn the 
Legislature on the other. Where the Ministry was backed by a 
large nnajority in the Legislature and the Governor could not 
pull strings with rival factions it did work tolerably as in the 
case of the Congress Provinces and of Punjab. But in Bengal, 
equilibriunn has to be established not only between the 
Ministry, Legislature, and the Governor but between all these 
and the European Association which controls a solid bloc of 
votes enough to harass any Ministry and to upset it when it 
had to face internal differences. In Mr. Faziul Hug, Bengal had 
found a nnan who could do this rope-dancing by having no 
convictions on any nnatter. He got elected as the leader of the 
Krishak Proja Party and defeated Sir Nazimuddin who stood 
on the Muslinn League ticket. After the election, he joined the 
Muslim League and formed a Ministry which was apparently a 
coalition Ministry, but was, in fact, a League Ministry. Yet the 
relation of Mr. Faziul Huq with the Muslim League in Bengal 
and with the All-India Muslim League was anything but 
cordial. His relations with the Governor of Bengal were as 
uncertain as his position in the Muslim League and till the 
first Ministry resigned in December 1941, his main 
preoccupation was to maintain himself in office. The second 



Ministry which he headed had nnore representative Hindus in 
it, but it lost its title to represent the Muslims. From the first, 
this Ministry was at loggerheads with the Governor. The 
Denial Policy which resulted in the panicky purchase of large 
quantities of rice and the destruction and dislocation of many 
boats which play a vital part in the economy of many of these 
areas was initiated and carried through by the Governor and 
the Civil Services over the head of the Ministry. Then came 
the August disturbances when again the Ministry found itself 
flouted by its own servants. The cyclone in Midnapore at the 
end of last year brought about a crisis and the resignation of 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee robbed the Ministry of the little 
public support it had. The Governor had his opportunity and 
forced Mr. Faziul Hug to resign. I have related this history only 
to show that so far as the food policy was concerned, the Hug 
Ministry had neither the time nor the power to have one. 
Section 93, which has become a favourite with some 
politicians in Bengal was in practice in operation in this 
matter. Finding that prices were rapidly rising owing to the 
purchase of grain by agents subsidised with Government 
funds, the Hug Ministry tried to control prices by decrees but 
abandoned it after a brief trial. Thenceforward, it left things 
to take care of themselves finding that it was enough work to 
keep the Ministers where they were. Mr. Faziul Hug revealed 
the pathetic plight of his in the following sentences spoken in 
the Bengal Assembly on March 24 of this year: "As regards 
food, what the Ministers have done is to allow the fullest 
liberty to the officials to carry out the policy which has been 
laid down and approved by the Government of India, and we 
do not think it advisable or proper to interfere in the working 
of the permanent officials in this respect". There is no doubt 



that for the food policy of Bengal during the second Faziul 
Hug Ministry, it was the Governor, Sir John Herbert, and his 
officials who were directly responsible. The crinne of the 
Ministry was to have tannely subnnitted to this dishonourable 
position and bargained for bits of patronage as quid pro quo 
for letting things go in its nanne. 

Before proceeding to the next stage in this political drama, it 
is necessary to indicate the progress of the price racket as the 
preliminary process in the development of famine conditions. 

I shall confine my self to the price of rice as it is the primary 
and universal article of food of Bengal. The prices of other 
commodities also varied widely, but these variations were 
largely dependent on conditions outside the province and 
facilities for transport. In December 1941, on the eve of the 
entry of Japan into the war, the price of rice was Rs. 4 per 
maund. The purchases made in accordance with the Denial 
Policy of April 1942, sent it up to Rs. 4-12. It rose to Rs. 8 in 
September 1942, and when it was known that the winter crop 
of 1942 had been partially lost in floods and cyclone and was 
not up to normal in other areas, the price began to rise 
steeply from month to month-s-nay, from week to week 
(January 1943, Rs. 10; February Rs. 13; March Rs. 16; April 
Rs. 25; May Rs. 25; June Rs. 30; July Rs. 32; and August Rs. 
35). In August panic set in and the great trek of destitutes to 
Calcutta and other towns began. Prices were altogether 
chaotic, merchants charging just what they liked and the 
consumers paying the utmost they could. In places even Rs. 
80 and Rs. 100 were paid. In September the Government of 
Bengal fixed the price of rice at Rs. 24 per maund and later 
reduced it to Rs. 20. This, however, could not be enforced as 



the Government had not stocked to satisfy even a small 
fraction of the demand. Small quantities are being sold at this 
controlled price in Government depots before which long 
queues are formed from the early hours of the morning. 
Perhaps the most heart-rending sight in Calcutta is to see the 
plight of these unfortunate folk who after waiting for long 
hours are told that the stock for the day is exhausted. Each 
control shop is given 8 maunds a day and each person is 
allowed one seer, i.e., it can distribute to 320 persons. There 
are 400 such shops in Calcutta and these can give this seer 
only to a lakh and odd persons. As this distribution does not 
take place on any ration card system, it is alleged that part of 
the stocks given to these shops goes into the black market. 
Firms and offices supply to their staff rice and wheat flour 
bought either before the institution of price control or in the 
black market. While it was essential to control the fantastic 
prices prevailing, it was a terrible mistake to have converted 
the open market into a black market in which prices have 
increased still further and resort to which is forced by 
absolute scarcity. As it will be shown later on, the 
Government of Bengal by their unreasoning hostility to the 
commercial community failed to obtain their co-operation 
before declaring control of prices. If the result had only been 
nil in the matter of price reduction, it would not have 
mattered, but stocks have disappeared for ordinary folk and 
are obtainable only to those who are especially trusted by the 
stockholders. The action of these merchants is reprehensible, 
but each of them had acted according to the sacred law of 
Capitalism and probably bought rice at prices higher than the 
control rate. He could not possibly be expected to incur an 
individual loss from social considerations. It would not be 



right now to give up price control or indulge in too many 
prosecutions. The only way is for Government to secure 
possession of adequate stocks to sell at the control rate to the 
bulk of the population and organise peoples committees to 
persuade and if they cannot do so, to hunt out the private 
profiteer. 

The Faziul Hug Ministry went out of the office at the end of 
March before the Budget was passed and Bengal was under 
Section 93 till the present Ministry was formed on April 24. It 
started work under some advantages counterbalanced by 
some handicaps. It had the support of the Governor and as a 
Muslim League Ministry had provincial, and national backing 
of the Muslim community. On the other hand, it was fiercely 
opposed by the organised Hindu groups in the Bengal 
Legislature and had to depend on the votes of Europeans for 
its majority. It also started with an unreasoning and wholly 
unnecessary hostility to the commercial community, 
especially in Calcutta. It is said to be bitterly communal in its 
outlook. After a long talk with Mr. Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies 
Minister, I have come to the conclusion that the present 
Ministry is fully conscious of the disaster that has overtaken 
Bengal, but lacks the strength to impose any strong policy on 
the civil services and is afraid of being misrepresented and 
frustrated by the Opposition. It wants to introduce rationing 
in Calcutta and other places but is letting precious time pass. 
When the Ministry was first formed. Sir Nazimuddin declared 
at a tea party that rice was selling at Rs 35 a maund and that 
his Ministry would be judged by the vigour and effectiveness 
with which it dealt with the food problem. But in a few days, 
the Ministers changed their tune and began to pretend that 



things were not so bad as they looked. Then they induced the 
Central Governnnent to declare the Eastern Region as an area 
of free trade for food-grains. This ill-starred experinnent may 
have resulted in some import of rice into Calcutta, but it 
seriously dislocated the markets in the neighbouring 
provinces and the quantities that came into Bengal were 
largely appropriated by the privileged employers, while a 
part went into the hands of those who are running the black 
market. Some quantities were purchased on Government 
account, but as this was entrusted to a firm the members of 
which are the leaders of the Muslim League of Bengal, all 
kinds of rumours and allegations began to spread. Full 
publicity would have saved the Ministry from the damaging 
effects of these rumours, but the Ministry has 
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tried to retire into the shell of false prestige. Since the safety 
of Bengal was threatened by the loss of Burma, it is believed 
that official corruption has increased to an enormous extent 
and there is a general tendency to believe the worst without 





any verification. Unless this atnnosphere is dispelled by an 
innpartial public inquiry into all the connnnercial dealings of 
the Bengal Governnnent since the Denial Policy, the present 
Ministry will find it difficult to work. I do not see that the 
present Ministry has anything to fear fronn such an inquiry 
more than its predecessor. Though constitutional propriety 
demands that such an inquiry should be initiated by the 
Bengal Ministry, it is not wrong to ask that the Central 
Government should insist on clearing this atmosphere if all 
India is to be asked to pool its resources to fight the present 
famine in Bengal. The mere setting up of such an inquiry will 
create confidence and pave the way for cooperation in the 
immediate task. 

It is a tragic irony of fate that both Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee and Mr. Suhrawardy should hold the same views 
regarding the measures needed to fight the famine and yet 
should be unable to join together in the task. Both are 
convinced that all surplus stock of the next harvest should be 
brought under Government control from the stage of the 
harvest to that of sale to the consumers. Both are convinced 
that only province-wide rationing can adequately meet the 
situation. Both know that no policy has the slightest chance 
of success unless it is enthusiastically supported by the 
Muslims and the Hindus and their accredited leaders. 

Before I conclude, I may add a few words about the 
retrograde proposal that Section 93 should be applied and 
that the authoritarian Government should be established in 
Bengal also. Those that advocate this step forget that the 
Indian National Congress gave up its Ministries not because 
they were not serving the people in a way in which no 



authoritarian Governnnent can serve, but because it was 
judged necessary in the ultinnate national interest to forgo 
the advantages of popular Ministries in the provinces. They 
also forget that so far as the food question is concerned, it 
was the civilians who would become the Advisers under 
Section 93 that have been 



ineffective control and they cannot be expected to nnanage 
things better. However snnall nnay be the basis of popular 
support for the present Ministry, it is better than none and I 
have no doubt that fannine relief operations in Bengal, 
insufficient though they are, would have been far more 
inadequate if the power had gone wholly to the permanent 
officials. In the heat of controversy, it should not be forgotten 
that in some of the worst affected districts, Muslim peasants 
form the vast majority of the victims and the very 
communalism of the Ministry may force it to take strong 

measures. All disinterested efforts should be directed to 

broaden the base of the Ministry so that it could lay down a 
generally accepted policy and have it executed by the 
bureaucracy. 

There is one matter in which the present Ministry is 
altogether mistaken. It is true that the commercial 

community has exploited the situation. But I have already 
shown that this is inevitable under the present system and 
this exploitation is done as individuals and not as a 
community. To dispense with their services in any plan of 
rationing or ordered distribution may be theoretically 

justifiable and even practically possible if there were 
unlimited time and resources. But with the famine already 
grown to a devastating proportion, to spend time and energy 
in the creation of new trade agencies is foolish if not criminal. 
Experience has everywhere shown that where the trader is 
asked to do a definite duty under proper control and 
accounting, he does it. His services should be requisitioned 
compulsorily, if necessary for the distribution as well as 
procurement of stocks. I have no doubt that the mercantile 



associations and channbers of connnnerce will eagerly co¬ 
operate in devising and enforcing appropriate controls when 
they know that controlled distribution is the unalterable 
policy of the Governnnent. 



V 


HOW IT BEGAN 

THE ORIGIN OF THE GRUEL KITCHEN 

Long before the rush of destitutes into the city of Calcutta 
began, the poorer and lower-middle classes found themselves 
unable to buy food or food-grains at the abnormal prices 
ruling from the month of May of this year. The relief was 
urgent and many organisations like the Calcutta Relief 
Society, the Birlas, the Bengal Relief Society, and the Marwari 
Relief Society came forward to meet the need. Relief was 
given in two ways. Canteens were opened at which cheap 
meals for two annas and one anna were given, the relief 
organisations bearing the rest of the cost. The other method 
was to run cheap grain shops. It was soon found that, though 
many organisations wanted to give such relief, they were 
unable to manage them and the strange expedient came to 
be resorted to by which these meals were sold by some of the 
relief organisations at cost price to others who distributed 
them free at nominal cost to the needy in their areas. It was 
this expedient that enabled relief to be organised 
successfully on a large scale when the trek of destitutes 
began in earnest. How and when it started is described 
graphically by Mr. G. Ramabhadran, one of the organisers of 
the Destitute Relief Canteen, Kalighat, one of the best relief 
centers I visited: 

"The influx of destitute villagers into Calcutta commenced as 
early as May or even before. In the beginning, women and 



children canne in larger nunnbers than men. They hailed 
mostly from villages in 24-Parganas, Howrah, and Midnapore 
and later Burdwan, Most of them subsisted on begging, 
crumbs falling from tables and pickings from dustbins, and 
lived on the pavements. The cry of famished men, women, 
and children for food up to midnight was the order of the day. 
The citizens of Calcutta were hardly prepared for these 
unwelcome visitors, much less was the Government. Relief 
work of any kind was not even thought of at that time. 
Philanthropic organisations and individuals were giving 
casual meals here and there. But this was hardly sufficient. 
From the beginning of July virtual starvation haunted these 
villagers who swarmed into the city of palaces in increasing 
numbers, cherishing an old belief that Calcutta is an El 
Dorado. Famished, infirm men, women, and children lying 
about the pavements and footpaths, under trees, doorways, 
behind baffle walls, wet, weak, ill-clothed, sick and almost 
hopeless, parents separated from children, wives separated 
from husbands, dead bodies here and there and bodies of 
tiny children wrapped in rags and thrown into dustbins were 
common sights throughout the city. Hospitals would not 
admit starvation cases, and the police would not expedite the 
disposal of dead bodies. These scenes received very wide 
publicity. Criticism and agitation by the public and the Press 
became stronger. The government was in a dilemma. It was 
too late to prevent the influx, much less to repatriate those 
who had already come into the city. On July 28 Government 
issued a Press Note appealing to the public to establish gruel 
kitchens for affording gratuitous relief." 



Public feeling was so deeply stirred that relief centers were 
organised spontaneously all over the city. The Governnnent 
agreed to supply thenn with grain at concession rates. As a 
matter of fact, these rates were many times the normal rates, 
but the Government had to incur a loss to the extent of a 
fourth of the value of materials supplied. When gruel could 
not be prepared at the relief centers they were bought in 
other centers. The pioneering effort of the Calcutta Relief 
Society organised by Messrs Niyogi and C. S. Rangaswami 
reads almost like a romance. Besides conducting its own 
seven centers in the city and a further eight in the Mofussil, 
this Society supplies khichri to over 60 relief organisations 
feeding over 30,000 destitutes. It has evolved a formula for 
preparing this khichri at a cost of Rs 114-0 per 150 persons at 
the rate of IIM lb. of khichri per adult and 12 oz. per child. 
The main constituents are rice, dal, bajra, vegetables, and 
spices. There is no doubt that it is a nourishing menu, 
probably better than what the destitutes are accustomed to 
eating. But this gruel if given only once a day, and it is 
altogether insufficient to sustain persons in any degree of 
efficiency. It can just keep body and soul together. The 
Government have copied this method and are preparing and 
selling gruel from their ARP kitchens to relief organisations. 
The official formula differs from the prescription of the 
Calcutta Relief Society only in using jowar and bajra to a 
larger extent in the place of rice. It is sold at one anna per 
head. In order to prevent the able-bodied from getting relief 
from more centers than one, food is given at all centers 
between 12 noon and 1 p.m. A better type of gruel without 
bajra and milk are given at some centers to weak women and 
children. It is gratifying to note that the non-Bengali section 



of the population of Calcutta has played its part in this hour 
of distress. 

At first, there was no hospital arrangennent for those who 
were breaking down under starvation. As a result of public 
agitation, arrangennents were made for admitting starvation 
cases to selected hospitals from August 16. At present nearly 
1,000 beds are provided for them, but the treatment of these 
cases leaves much to be desired. They are frequently 
discharged prematurely, with the result that all the previous 
treatment becomes a public waste. I saw some horrible 
specimens in Government Relief Centre No.6. Children hardly 
able to breathe, women groaning terribly, men lying in a 
comatose condition and hardly recognisable whether living or 
dead had all been thrown into this center which is meant to 
lodge healthy or cured destitutes before repatriation to their 
villages. 

In my first article on Calcutta, I remarked on the cruelty of 
letting the destitutes live on the pavements in the sun and 
rain. The cold weather is fast approaching and unless proper 
accommodation, clothing, and blankets are provided, the 
destitutes will die like flies. The Government are aware of this 
fact and have started some destitute homes. But the 
destitutes have so accustomed themselves to live and sleep 
in the streets that they refuse to go to these homes. They 
have got into their heads the extraordinary notion that these 
homes have been started with a sinister intention and they 
would not go back to their villages if they enter these homes. 
It is the clear duty of all those who have obtained the 
confidence of the destitutes by unselfish service during these 



two months to dispel this notion and put them in proper 
homes. 

It was after a vigorous protest from the President of the 
Rotary Club of Calcutta that a Police Corpse Removal Squad 
was organised. Religious organisations are also doing good 
work in this direction. Still, complaints are heard about the 
delay in the removal of corpses and their burning or burial. 
There is a general fear that epidemics will break out soon and 
the Government of Bengal and the Corporation of Calcutta 
may come to recognise that it was not only humanity but 
common-sense and economy to have looked after these 
destitutes in a better fashion. 

It seems inevitable that a large percentage of the destitutes 
will die, though I saw in one of the destitute homes some of 
them reclaimed in health and strength by good food and 
attendance. Yet the people of Calcutta are entitled to have 
the satisfaction that no one was allowed to starve altogether. 
When he saw me shocked and oppressed by what I had seen 
in the streets of the capital. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee said: 
"Do not be so shocked at these things. These people have at 
least been fed once a day regularly. Remember that Calcutta 
is not Bengal. Go into the distant villages and you will see 
sights which will tax your capacity to describe." So I am going 
there with a heavy heart. 



VI 


IN THE LAND OF THE RIVERS 

MR AMERY'S IRRESPONSIBILITY 

It is not pleasant to travel anywhere these days when trains 
and steamers are full of the khaki-clad, going no one knows 
where or why. Even in normal times, touring in East Bengal is 
a difficult task for any but the richest and influential. It was, 
therefore, a matter of good luck that Sjt. B. Kanoria, Secretary 
of the Bengal Relief Committee, should have arranged to tour 
the districts of Dacca, Tipperah, Noakhali, and Faridpur when 
I was thinking of visiting these areas. He readily agreed to 
take me along, and this enabled me not only to see these 
areas which are among the worst affected by the present 
famine but also to come into close contact with all those who 
are trying to organise relief. 

When we alighted from the train in the early hours of the 
morning at Goalunda, the moon was setting in the waters of 
the Padma and the coolies were wailing that rice was not 
obtainable at Re. 1-8-0 per seer. We got into the steamer for 
Loharjang and though our minds were oppressed by the 
mission on which we were proceeding, we could not remain 
untouched by the wild beauty of the scene. The river Padma, 
together with the Meghna and other rivers which run into one 
another in this area, forms the pride as well as the problem of 
Bengal. These rivers change their courses so often that it is 
no exaggeration to say that the people of these regions live 
on the former beds of these mighty streams. The roofs and 



walls of the houses are made of corrugated iron sheets so 
that they may be removed if the sites are swallowed by the 
water. For most months of the year communication between 
one house and another is by boats, and one of the most vivid 
impressions left on the newcomer is that of the little children 
going about alone in the little boats paddling their way 
among the bigger boats. 

When I reached Loharjang I saw that Dr. Syama Prasad had 
not exaggerated matters. If the plight of the destitutes was 
intolerable at Calcutta, no words can describe the plight of 
the destitutes of Loharjang. At the Athletic Club where we put 
up, a free kitchen had been organised with local 
subscriptions and the hungry people were fighting for the 
little gruel doled out to them. Most of the children were mere 
skeletons. A young girl of 17 had lost the use of one hand and 
could hardly speak. The old people were incessantly crying 
and falling at our feet. It was obvious that the gruel which 
was doled out to them could merely prolong their agony and 
that all feelings and sensations except that of hunger were 
being extinguished. 

The misery of the poor destitutes was visible on their 
emaciated bodies, but the distress of the middle classes was 
no less acute. One of the organisers of the Relief Committee 
told me this bitter tale of his own family. He was getting Rs 60 
a month and his brother another Rs 90. His family, which 
consisted of 20 members, had three bighas of land. Yet, in the 
last three months, the two brothers had borrowed Rs 1,200 
from their Provident Funds and the amount had disappeared 
in their attempts to buy rice sufficient for the family in the 
black market. He asked me pathetically: "What are we to do 



now?" In some ways, the despair of these middle-class 
families is greater than that of the destitutes. They may not 
beg. Their borrowing power is exhausted and even if they can 
manage to get hold of money, they cannot get rice or any 
other food grain. 

In the afternoon, we crossed over to the other side of the river 
where I saw three corpses lying uncared for; women and 
children were squatting or lying pell-mell in slush and mud all 
through the narrow streets. We tried to get at the number of 
deaths from the records of the Union Board of Tarpassa -the 
name alone remaining of the original village which had been 
swallowed by the Padma. One hundred and nine cases of 
deaths from starvation had occurred in August and 
September and 53 in the first 11 days of October. It was 
obvious that many cases had been left unreported. We were 
told that in the whole sub-division of Munshiganj, the 
reported deaths averaged about 100 daily. The next morning, 
we met Mr. Asok Mitra, the young Sub-Divisional Officer of 
Munshiganj. He explained what efforts were being made to 
relieve the distress. Out of 68 Unions in his Sub-Division, free 
kitchens had been opened in 45, and he had been so hard 
put to find rice for them that he did not want anymore to be 
opened. He could not supply the 1,200 maunds of rice he had 
promised to the Bengal Relief Committee. He was only too 
ready to help any relief scheme based on bringing grain into 
the area. It was then agreed between him and Sjt, Kanoria 
that the Bengal Relief Committee could best render relief by 
arranging to send grain and open cheap grain sales, by 
giving free doles of grain to those who had homes but could 
not buy grain at any price, by organising milk centers for 



children and by opening free dispensaries at the relief 
centers. It was a cordial and businesslike interview, and we 
tried to catch the Dacca Mail, It took the country boat, 
however, nearly two hours to reach the steanner station and 
the steanner had started when we were a mile off. So we 
started for Munshiganj in a dinghy (country boat) in spite of 
the warnings of friends that if we could not reach our 
destination by nightfall we stood a good chance of falling 
prey to dacoits. 

We left Loharjang with the conviction that we had witnessed 
the worst famine area, but we had counted without 
Munshiganj. It is the center of the sub-division but is a small 
and dirty town with only one metal road. Like the other 
riverside places, houses are of tin sheds, the floors are of mud 
and even a slight drizzle makes it impossible to walkabout. 
We saw in the narrow streets of Munshiganj more abandoned 
children than anywhere else: children of all ages — a child of 
seven carrying another child of three. They were to be found 
in every corner, standing, sitting, and sleeping. It was almost 
impossible to ascertain where they had come from and what 
had become of their parents. One Professor of the local 
college was particularly anxious to help these unfortunate 
children and was able to come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with Sjt. Kanoria, for starting a home for them. The middle 
classes of Munshiganj were even more distressed than those 
of Loharjang. Rice was not available even in the black market 
and the local officials had, after great difficulty, distributed 
five chhataks (~56 grams), i.e. 10 oz or 283 Grams, of rice 
per head only once after many days, and no one knew 
whether and when the next distribution might take place. It 



was pathetic to see the gleam of joy in the eyes of the 
pleaders, doctors, and teachers when they heard that the 
Bengal Relief Committee would make some rice available to 
them at the rate of Rs 12 per maund. 

I shall not attempt to describe the physical condition of the 
destitutes. But I have so far not drawn sufficient attention to 
the lack of clothing. It is difficult to say whether there is more 
hunger or more nakedness in these parts. Obviously, both 
these monsters were competing with each other, with the 
result that the corpses in the streets were often utterly naked. 
I saw a mother savagely resisting her child trying to protect 
its naked body from the chill wind with a part of the rag she 
was wearing. All along our way in the dinghy from Loharjang 
to Munshiganj we crossed many boats plied by boys of 10 or 
12 with not a shred of clothing on their body. Girls and 
women could not go about in this way, but the torn and dirty 
rags with which they tried to hide their sex made them look 
many times more horrible than even utter nakedness. Winter 
is coming and from December the nights will be cold in 
Bengal and I am not sure if more people will not die of cold 
than even of starvation. If the magnitude and intensity of this 
problem can be adequately brought before the mind and the 
imagination of the people and Governments in India, I feel 
certain that there will arise an irresistible demand that a 
considerable share of the textile production of India should 
be diverted to the distressed areas of Bengal and that 
arrangements should be made to distribute free of cost 
dhotis, sarees, and churidars to all who are unable to pay. 

The relief workers at Munshiganj emphasised the need for 
shelter for the homeless destitutes. They wanted the Bengal 



Relief Committee to build a shed for them. But, the difficulty 
is that a mere shed will not do. The soil is so damp and 
muddy that people cannot lie down on the floor without cots. 
It is altogether impossible to arrange for cement, brick, or 
other floorings. The simplest thing is for the authorities to 
requisition public or private buildings with pucca flooring to 
lodge these destitutes. 

I have just seen the report in the newspapers of a statement 
of Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, in the House of 
Commons that he estimated the deaths from starvation in 
Bengal at 1,000 per week. I do not know if he had been 
reported incorrectly, but if he had actually mentioned this 
figure, it would be a classic instance of irresponsibility on the 
part of a person of his position. In the single sub-division of 
Munshiganj alone, the Sub-Divisional Officer said that the 
reported deaths were 100 per day, but he was careful to add 
that it was difficult to get reports of all cases. I can say 
without the least hesitation that Mr. Amery would have been 
nearer the truth if he had said one lakh per week. I should 
also say that this figure will increase in geometric progression 
every week up to the end of December. Though the 
harvesting of the winter crop may bring down the death-rate, 
the cumulative effect of the present starvation will have its 
repercussions for many months in 1944 even if 
comprehensive and adequate arrangements for food and 
medical relief could be made before the end of the year. 
Thousands and lakhs of deaths Bengal can possibly ignore 
and this was perhaps the suggestion behind the ridiculous 
figure given out by Mr. Amery. It is really a question of saving 
millions, and only a complete census of Bengal after famine 



conditions have disappeared altogether can reveal the total 
nunnber of deaths in this fannine. But to seek to nnininnise its 
extent by giving such ridiculous estinnates is to display a total 
lack of judgment and responsibility. 



VII 


THE KINGDOM OF JUTE 

THE WOEFUL PLIGHT OF EAST BENGAL 

From the fact that areas like Munshiganj and Narainganj in 
Dacca district are among the worst affected, it should not be 
inferred that they are normally poor. Quite the reverse. One is 
reminded of this fact by the imposing jute godowns all along 
the banks of the Padma, Sita Lakhya, and the Meghna, and 
Narainganj looks like the capital of the Kingdom of Jute. It is 
in the jute-growing areas that suffering and starvation are at 
their height, and this suggests that the cultivation of jute 
makes these areas deficient in food grains. In the Dacca 
district, for instance, the area under cultivation of jute 
increased from 9.1 percent of the cultivated area in 1921 to 
17.5 in 1931. The marshy and waterlogged area where jute is 
grown is also unsuitable for the cultivation of vegetables and 
roots, and hence the scarcity of rice has a far greater effect 
here than, for instance, in Travancore. 

Another factor that has added to the suffering of these 
regions is the complete reversal of the price relation between 
rice and jute. Ordinarily, one acre of land produces paddy of 
one and a half to two times the weight of jute. In other words, 
it produces the same quantity of rice or a little more. 
Normally the price of rice was half that of jute. Even at the 
present controlled rate of Rs 22 per maund of rice, the cost of 
rice is twice that of jute, and if the jute-grower has to go to 
the black market he has to sell four maunds of jute to get one 



maund of rice. This reversal of the price relation is bound to 
affect the cultivation of jute, which is expected to dinninish by 
half in the conning year. If this process is unorganised, it nnay 
not only utterly disorganise the jute industry but also induce 
the cultivator to seek to cultivate rice in fields that are likely 
to be flooded and he may get no crop at all. It requires a 
planned effort on the part of the Bengal Government to 
restrict the cultivation of jute only to those fields which are 
unfit for the cultivation of rice and to establish a price parity 
between rice and jute so that the jute cultivator may be 
assured of food for his family. Jute has made Calcutta the 
greatest city of India and Britain has reaped more profit from 
it than from any other form of industrial exploitation of India. 
The cultivation of jute requires far more effort than that of 
rice and the cultivator faces a far greater risk of malaria. But 
all the material profit which the jute cultivator may have 
obtained during many decades at the cost of his health and 
strength is being wiped out in a single year. 

The water hyacinth is a pest that threatens the economy of 
these regions in many ways. It is filling up all tanks and khals, 
thus blocking communication and fishing. Unless drastic 
steps are taken on a provincial scale to destroy this pest 
altogether, it may nullify all other efforts to improve 
agriculture in Bengal. 

It is common knowledge that fish is almost of equal 
importance to rice in the diet of Bengalis. The present 
situation has been made more acute by the decline in the 
catching of fish. Many causes have contributed to this 
unfortunate result. The Denial Policy has resulted in the 
taking over of many boats in coastal areas. Any money paid 



as compensation has been spent away and the fishermen 
have lost their occupation. The scarcity of rice has affected 
fishermen perhaps more than any other single class in Bengal 
and starvation and death have sadly depleted their ranks. We 
met many fishermen who have had to sell away their boats 
and abandon their profession in a vain attempt to get rice for 
their families. 

If it is further remembered that the great rivers in these areas 
change their courses often and swallow in a single year 
thousands of acres of fields brought under cultivation with 
great 



VIII 


750 DIE DAILY IN CHANDPUR 

THE FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT GRAIN SUPPLY 

Chandpur sub-division in Tipperah district has the unenviable 
reputation of having a very high death rate if it has not the 
highest. I was able to gather nnore definite information 
regarding it than for other areas. It consists of the Chandpur 
town of 40,000 inhabitants, and 58 unions with a population 
of nearly 10 lakhs. The Sub-Divisional Officer of Chandpur 
estimated the present death-rate for Chandpur town at 30 
per day, and he stated that, though he had no definite 
reports, it was a fair average for the whole sub-division. This 
works out at 750 daily or 5,250 per week. If the reader is not 
convinced by this statement, he may reflect on the following 
figures given to me by an enterprising journalist of Chandpur. 
From April to August 26, the Chandpur Muslim Yuvak Samity 
had disposed of 372 corpses. The Elgin Hospital records show 
147 deaths from August 10 to October 15. The emergency 
hospital in the Mission compound accounted for 382 fatal 
cases up to September, and 97 in the first 15 days of October. 
From the Railway station compound, 106 bodies were 
removed in September. Allowing for deaths in streets, and 
other unreported cases, the figure for Chandpur town up to 
October 15 is put at 1,500. The following are some 
representative figures for the villages in this sub-division: In 
Borgaum village of Subidpur union, 30 died in August and 
September. For the same period, there were 99 deaths in the 
villages of Aitpara, Shalda, Tamrasasanaul, and Sholla of 



Gupti union. In October, there were eight deaths in one house 
in the village of Balshid and four in another. These gruesome 
figures ought to be enough to bring home to the reader the 
terrible nature of the famine in this, and similar areas. 

So far the main effort in the direction of alleviating distress in 
the Chandpur area has been through the opening of gruel 
kitchens. But I understood that there was neither certainty 
nor permanency about many of the official and private 
kitchens. Some are giving food only for a few days in the 
week, others stop after a few days, and the quantity cooked 
at these kitchens does not keep pace with the increasing 
numbers. How difficult it is to ascertain conditions in this area 
may be seen from the fact that it took us more than five 
hours in a dinghy to visit Ibrahimpur, six miles from 
Chandpur, where the Bengal Relief Committee has a center. 
We had to walk for a mile. A motherless boy was lying in a 
school with a high fever and crying for his father who had 
gone out to get some food. Children, girls, women, and men 
of all ages were coming after having their gruel in the 
kitchen. Brahmin ladies, who could never have dreamed of 
taking food in a public kitchen, had, nevertheless, to throw 
off their caste, and their immemorial prestige, and come for 
the poor khichri. An old woman who could not walk had 
managed to creep to the kitchen, but she could not creep 
back to her hut and was lying on the road. Men and women 
fell at our feet as if we were their saviours. It was all as 
hopeless as it was staggering. 

It was with some difficulty that Sjt. Bhagirath Kanoria, the 
energetic Secretary of the Bengal Relief Committee, could get 
all the different groups in Chandpur to work together with a 



scheme which, besides conducting free kitchens, would 
distribute free dry ration to helpless families living in their 
own homes, sell grain at concession rates to distressed lower 
middle classes, and open milk canteens for children, and 
mothers with young children. Even famine has not killed the 
spirit of faction, and political rivalry, and it is to be earnestly 
hoped that the new Chandpur Central Relief Committee will 
work smoothly. Their work depends, however, not only on 
their teamwork but also on Government assistance to get 
grain. The Sub-Divisional Officer stated that there was little 
chance of Government supply. Like many other officials in 
charge of districts, and sub-divisions, he had been promised 
big consignments, but somehow they failed to arrive. He was, 
however, anxious that the Bengal Relief Committee should 
get its own rice, and dal, and organise relief in as many 
centers as possible. He was fully conscious of the desperate 
plight of the subdivision, and of his own helplessness in the 
matter. 



IX 


THE PROBLEM OF DESTITUTE HOMES 

THE PITIABLE PLIGHT OF MIDDLE CLASSES 

The gruel kitchen has beconne the nnain instrunnent of 
Innnnediate relief. It is not difficult to see why it should be so. 
It is the easiest thing to organise in an emergency. It is 
elastic. Gruel made for 200 may be distributed to double the 
number. It is easier to mix all grains, rice, bajra, jowar, and 
wheat flour, in gruel than in other forms of food. It is said that 
nearly 5,000 kitchens were at work all over Bengal catering 
to about two millions of starving men, women, and children. 
After trying to turn a blind eye to the gathering crisis, when 
the Benga Government woke up to the reality of famine on an 
unprecedented scale, they might be excused for resorting to 
this simple expedient as a desperate means to avoid large- 
scale deaths on the streets. But it is both foolish and 
inexpedient to be content with this form of relief or plan to 
continue it indefinitely. The gruel is ordinarily given once a 
day. From noon to the next noon, these poor folk have to be 
waiting for 24 hours to taste the food, and the physiological, 
and psychological effects of this ordeal are bound to be 
disastrous. The normal ration for these kitchens is said to be 
8 oz., but I doubt if the actual food received is more than half 
of this quantity. Besides the uncertainty of the number of 
destitutes attending each kitchen on any day, there is certain 
to be some amount of leakage in the provisions issued to 
these kitchens, especially when they are managed by official 
agencies. Another characteristic of these kitchens is the 



appalling lack of variety. In every gruel kitchen we visited, 
the destitutes fell at our feet and asked that instead of the 
same khichri every day they might be given rice, and dal 
sometimes. It is difficult to imagine why this should not be 
done, and Sjt. Kanoria promised them that he would 
introduce this change in all the kitchens organised by the 
Bengal Relief Committee. Another complaint is about jowar, 
and bajra to which the people of Bengal are not accustomed. 
The case for the Bengal Government is that they could not 
choose in this matter. But it is easier for the middle, and 
upper classes to adjust themselves to these grains than for 
the poor. The former can command ghee, sugar, and spices 
which can partially compensate for the unaccustomed taste 
of bajra, and jowar. The cumulative effect of all these factors, 
insufficient food once a day, lack of variety, and unfamiliar 
taste, is to make life both unpleasant, and uncertain. Unless 
radical changes are made in quantity, and quality, the gruel 
kitchens can only prolong the agony of the starving people, 
and many of them will die with hardly a feeling of gratitude 
to those who have prolonged their lives for a month or two in 
this fashion. Dry rations to those who have their homes, and 
proper destitute homes with adequate food, and shelter to 
the homeless must take the place of the present 
unsatisfactory gruel kitchens. Sentiment may seem out of 
place in this wretched business. It is nevertheless a fact that 
many self-respecting Bengalis prefer to starve in their homes 
than go to the gruel kitchens. This fact was adduced by a 
District Magistrate as a merit of the gruel kitchens. "Some 
indignity is necessary to keep down the relief to the 
minimum," he said. Administrative convenience was of more 
importance to this office than the loss of self-respect of a 



whole people. Anyone who has seen the sickening scrannble, 
and clannour at these gruel kitchens will agree that it is 
hardly possible for the poorest to go to these kitchens, and 
not feel ashanned. 

I have throughout ennphasised the necessity of organising 
destitute honnes for the honneless. Unless they are done 
quickly, and clothing and blankets are supplied to thenn, it is 
humanly impossible for most to survive the next three 
months. But it is no easy task to organise these homes. I saw 
one organised under official auspices at Comilla which was 
more a warning than an example. The destitutes were locked 
up and made to feel they were prisoners. They wildly cried to 
us to rescue them. They would rather die on the streets. It is 
necessary to make the destitutes feel they were looked after 
by friends. The Marwari Merchants Committee at Narainganj 
has organised a destitute home for nearly a thousand 
persons. At first, the destitutes were suspicious but by 
gentleness, they have been persuaded that it is good for 
them to stay there. The accommodation and the sanitary 
arrangements left much to be desired, and the people were 
not taught the elements of order and decency. It was in 
Faridpur that I saw a real destitute home but I shall reserve 
my remarks as I shall be devoting the next article to Faridpur. 

The hospital for destitutes is an indispensable adjunct to the 
gruel kitchen or the destitute home. A considerable number 
of those attending the gruel kitchens are so emaciated that a 
hospital or a nursing home with light nourishing food is the 
proper place for them. But as it is the practice of our society 
to devote more attention to curing disease than to prevent it, 
the emaciated destitutes have to go through a week or two of 



gruel before they are duly qualified for admission into a 
hospital. We saw one of the cleanest, and best-managed 
hospitals at Narainganj. The doctor explained that patients 
were being received in such a state that mortality was 
necessarily high, and he pointed out two healthy-looking girls 
assisting the nurses as examples of how they were trying to 
deal with those they could save. The girls were destitutes and 
had been received in a precarious condition. But they had 
been saved, nourished, and given work, and no one would 
now suspect they were ever destitutes. Children and youths 
suffer far more in this famine than the old, and they can also 
be saved and reclaimed more easily. It seems to be cruel to 
differentiate between the starving but the future of Bengal 
would be gravely prejudiced if some special efforts are not 
taken, not only to save but also to maintain in health, the 
young. The opening of milk canteens all over the province is 
of the utmost importance. In some places where milk is 
provided, it is restricted to very young children up to 3 or 5 
years. I think this is a profound mistake. It should be given to 
children up to 10 years at least, while it would be a good 
investment to give a drink of milk to boys, and girls even up 
to the age of 14. Unfortunately, Bengal is poor in its cattle, 
and during the last year, a large number seems to have 
perished in epidemics in Noakhali, Tipperah, Faridpur, and 
other districts. It is, therefore, urgently necessary to provide 
tinned milk to centers that could not have fresh milk in 
sufficient quantities. 

Every official whom we met asked with a slight suggestion of 
disdain whether we had come to help the bhadralok (well- 
mannered persons/gentlefolk). From the days of Macaulay, 



the middle classes of Bengal have been an object of disdain 
to the rulers, and when later these classes showed that even 
the worm could turn, they became an object of distrust. The 
distress of those who are getting Rs 30 or 40 a month is no 
less than those of others attending the gruel kitchens. The lot 
of the peasants who own or cultivate a few bighas is certainly 
better. The middle classes may have lacked energy, 
enterprise, and the thirst of inquiry, and adventure but if 
their spirit is allowed to be crushed by sheer starvation the 
progress of Bengal would be badly endangered. The 
introduction of rationing all over the province will save them 
but till then public relief organisations need to devote some 
attention to them, particularly as the officials do not seem to 
be well disposed to consider their difficulties. 

Under the complicated land tenures of Bengal, the landless 
agricultural labourers form an unduly large proportion of the 
population. In the riverside regions, they also ply the boat 
when there is no agricultural work. It is among the 
agricultural labourers that starvation is greatest, and it is 
difficult to predict the economic consequences if some 
millions of these labourers die out. Even now porters at the 
railway stations, and other manual workers are non-Bengalis 
coming from Bihar or Orissa. If for agricultural work also such 
labourers are to be recruited, the linguistic, and cultural 
problems of Bengal may become complicated. An even more 
urgent issue is whether the coming harvest can be properly 
gathered without them. Everywhere the aman crop is said to 
be a good one but unless labour is given special facilities to 
move from place to place, and temporary labour recruited on 



a systematic basis, part of the grain may be lost through 
undue delay. 



X 


WHERE THERE IS A WILL 

ALL-INDIA RATIONING POSSIBLE 

The steamer starts at Chandpur at the unearthly hour of four 
in the morning, and so we got into it the previous night and 
slept in our cabin. It arrived at Teppakkola at 12:15, and it 
took five hours for us to cover the eight miles to the town of 
Faridpur in a dinghy. This illustrates the difficulty of doing 
any work in East Bengal where the rivers are so big and so 
uncertain that no other communication than the dinghy is 
available for short distances. We had only 3% hours at 
Faridpur, but we had more pleasant, and unpleasant 
experiences in these few hours than during the other six days 
of our tour. 

Rationing has been established at Faridpur town, and it is 
working smoothly, though there is some grumbling —not 
unexpected — that half the grain ration is in bajra, and jowar. 
The introduction of rationing in the town has reduced rates in 
the black market in the neighbourhood. The District 
Magistrate explained that he is planning to introduce 
rationing in all the Thana centres, and finally to extend it to 
all persons who do not possess a minimum of five bighas (1.3 
acres) of land. It was refreshing to meet with an official who 
had such a clear-cut idea of the problem, and its solution. It is 
to be hoped that the Bengal Government will assist him to 
put his plan into execution as quickly as possible. Fie had 
acted in the same rationale and public-spirited fashion in 



dealing with the destitutes. He has requisitioned the school, 
and college buildings, and lodged thenn there. There they are 
given food twice a day, and an attennpt is being nnade to give 
thenn work. We saw at one of these homes children being 
taught to make baskets, and fans. The organisation of the 
home for orphans was a model of its kind. A competent lady 
doctor was in charge, and the little kids were obviously well 
looked after. We were told that similar comprehensive, and 
satisfactory arrangements were being contemplated all over 
the district, and, if this is done, even famine might leave the 
district of Faridpur a little wiser than before. The district is 
comparatively a poor one, without industries, and its crops 
are liable to damage by flood as well as drought. 

While the District Magistrate was so wise, and competent in 
dealing with the situation, he has unfortunately got into his 
head the strange notion that all non-official relief should 
conform to his pattern, and, if possible, be given through the 
agencies set up by him. He was obsessed with the idea that, 
if other non-official agencies organised relief in their own 
way, and through their own agencies, it would amount to an 
exploitation of the present distress for political purposes. He 
did not realise that it could be said with equal justice that his 
measures amounted to an exploitation of the situation to 
obtain popularity for the present Ministry in Bengal. But it 
would be a legitimate, and desirable form of exploitation, and 
I would desire nothing better than that the present Ministry 
should seek popularity by bold measures of fighting famine. 
It may be easy to start some form of relief work, but it is 
difficult to sustain it in a manner to give satisfaction to many, 
and, if any organisation does it, there should be no objection 



whatever to its claiming credit for it. I am seriously afraid that 
the wise plans of the District Magistrate of Faridpur are not 
going to yield their full benefit if he does not seek the co¬ 
operation of all those public workers whom he seems to 
distrust at present. It is nothing short of a disaster that so 
many of the ablest, and patriotic sons of Bengal should be 
locked up instead of serving their sorely stricken people. It is 
possible for District Magistrates to set up so-called 
committees but they lack the sense of reality and go to sleep 
after their formal inauguration. If the Bengal Ministry is 
anxious to get out of the present disaster, it should have not 
only big plans but also seek the co-operation of other political 
parties. It will be playing straight into the hands of those who 
want to give power neither to the Muslim League nor the 
Congress nor any other Indian agency but only seek to delay 
reconciliation and co-operation. They have seen how, after 
subjecting Bengal to an intolerable strain, all the blame is 
being laid on the feeble Provincial Autonomy for a national 
calamity. The present situation demands that Popular 
Governments, representatives of all organised, and influential 
parties, should be in power. Unless the resources of the entire 
country are mobilised by such Governments, the famine will 
not be eliminated in Bengal but will slowly spread to other 
parts. Millions of men in distress cannot be managed by mere 
edicts of administrative measures. They require to feel all the 
time that their affairs are managed by their own trusted 
leaders. 

My experiences in Cochin and Faridpur have convinced me 
that all-India rationing is possible and desirable. But it would 
require the leadership of men trusted by the people. It is 



foolish to say that the present crisis should be dealt with 
apart fronn politics. It cannot. Only wise political leadership 
can induce the masses to submit willingly to the manifold 
restrictions, and hardships which rationing will cause. If it is 
undertaken by a purely bureaucratic Government, the strain 
on each of its millions of links will accumulate to bring about 
a catastrophic breakdown. At a single word from Mahatma 
Gandhi, millions will be satisfied with a smaller ration while 
no amount of official statistics or explanations will make them 
content even with a larger one. Public confidence that every 
measure which is humanly possible will be taken to assure 
everyone in India his food for the duration of the war will go a 
long way to prevent panic, and hoarding. No foreign 
Government can create this confidence. I have also no doubt 
that Indian leaders will go a great way to be able to 
contribute to the solution to this fundamental problem of 
food. The world war offered a great opportunity for British 
statesmanship to make India a permanent friend of Britain. It 
has been missed, and Providence appears to have sent this 
national calamity of actual famine in Bengal, and the 
prospect of famine in other parts as a punishment for this 
failure, and as a further opportunity to repair the mistakes of 
the past. 



XI 


A TRIP TO DIAMOND HARBOUR 

TRUE EDUCATION THROUGH SERVICE 

I had arranged to visit the Diannond Harbour area with Sri T 
G. Narayanan, the correspondent of the Hindu, on October 
21. When he arrived at my place at 8 a.m. he said that a 
corpse was lying at the end of the street corner near the 
tram-road. He phoned to the nearest police station, and he 
was asked to phone to Bhowanipore. He got angry and 
shouted that it was the duty of the police to inform the 
appropriate authority and get the corpse removed. When we 
got out after half an hour, the corpse was still lying there. It 
should have been lying for many hours while hundreds of 
people must have passed by. It was apparent that a dead 
body on the pavement has become a familiar sight. It seemed 
also that the citizen of Calcutta had come to feel that, 
however repulsive, the dead body is much less of a nuisance 
than the destitute mother with the baby touching him, and 
weeping that they were hungry. It was not a good start for our 
trip, and as a large number of the destitutes had come from 
the Diamond Harbour area, I was wondering whether I should 
have the ill-luck of seeing many more corpses. Fortunately, I 
did not see any more. It was not long before I could see that it 
was due to the fine work of the Ramakrishna Mission at 
Sarisha that we were spared such gruesome sights. 

It is hardly possible to praise too much the work done by the 
Mission, and the manner in which it has been done. Relief has 



been organised here with such connprehensiveness and 
executed with such systennatic precision that it can be said 
that fannine has been fought, and defeated in this area. The 
nearness to Calcutta has no doubt helped the Mission workers 
here. Money and supplies have flowed fronn nnany quarters, 
including the Government of Bengal. The Mission is running 
two gruel kitchens, feeding 2,000 persons daily on behalf of 
the Marwari Relief Society at Calcutta. It is giving a better 
type of gruel to 3,200 persons at 3 other centers for the 
Bengal Relief Committee. It is conducting on behalf of the All- 
India Women's Committee one milk canteen, distributing 114 
seers of milk each to 100 children daily, and feeding at the 
expense of the same Committee 100 bigger children with 
milk, and rice. It is distributing tinned milk to 185 children, 
the milk being the gift of the Indian Red Cross Society. 
Besides these reliefs in the form of ready food, it is 
distributing 100 maunds of rice per week free to indigent 
families, and selling 300 maunds at controlled rates to those 
who are poor but could just afford to pay. The Mission has also 
been distributing clothing supplied by the various relief 
organisations. In all these various ways, the Mission has been 
relieving more than 15,000 persons in the four Unions in 
which it is working. The total population of these four Unions 
is estimated at 56,000 so that one in four of the people are 
being saved by the Mission. As the Mission concentrates more 
on relieving women, and children, the proportion of these 
may be as high as 40 percent of the total. 

I have said enough about the magnitude, and variety of the 
work done by the Mission, but this is not the most notable 
feature. It is rather the spirit, the manner, and thoroughness 



with which the work has been planned, and executed that 
excited our adnniration. The Mission has a middle secondary 
school for boys, and a high school, and college for girls. The 
premises of these institutions, the teachers, and the senior 
boys, and girls have been dedicated to this service of those 
whom Gandhiji loved to call the Daridranarayanas. It was an 
unalloyed pleasure to watch the girls arrange the women, 
and children in perfect order, distribute milk, and gruel after 
checking the tickets, weigh, and issue rice, and manage 
hundreds of women, and children without the slightest noise 
or confusion. In one center we saw more than a thousand 
women, and children waiting patiently in a long queue more 
than a furlong in length without a murmur of complaint. It 
was kindness, system, and order throughout. The Swami at 
the head of the Mission center here was never tired of 
repeating that without the willing, and tireless service of the 
teachers, and hundreds of boys, and girls, he could not have 
managed the work at all. Have you stopped the work of the 
schools? I asked. They could not do so, and so were just 
managing to conduct the institutions during the fugitive 
hours saved from relief work. It was all wonderful, and yet so 
natural, and simple. What nobler work could have been given 
to the students, and teachers all over Bengal than this duty 
of rendering relief, and if they had been given the work, with 
what zest, and idealism they would have taken it up! We 
could note the deep sense of dignity, and significance in the 
face of every boy, and girl engaged in relief work at Sarisha, 
and I have no doubt they were being educated in this service 
in a far more real, and fundamental sense than in their 
classrooms. It should have been done from the very 
beginning, and much valuable time has been lost. But it is 



not even yet too late to entrust the relief work to the students 
under proper guidance, and supervision. It seenns to be the 
easiest way to fight corruption, to overconne faction, and to 
mobilise the necessary number, and energy without incurring 
expenditure out of all proportion to the taxable capacity of 
the province. 

The example of the Ramakrishna Missions work at Sarisha 
also brings out the need for coordination of the work of many 
relief organisations working in the same area. It is necessary 
to have many organisations to appeal to public philanthropy, 
but when they begin to work in bits in the same place, 
overlapping, and confusion is likely to happen. While it is the 
obvious duty of Government to institute, and administer 
schemes like rationing I am convinced that official machinery 
is not quite suitable for relief work among the poor, and the 
depressed. It is necessary to dispel fear, and induce 
confidence before relief can be appreciated, and welcomed, 
and owing to long years of bureaucratic rule, the masses 
have come to fear the officials, and the latter have cultivated 
the habit of getting their work done more by harshness than 
by persuasive kindness. There are, of course, non-officials 
such as the old pleaders, and their likes, who are naturally 
put into the committees formed by Government, and even by 
political organisations with an eye to the next elections, and 
are hardly better than officials. They grudge their time, and 
they are easily tired and irritated. The freshness and 
eagerness of youth can alone overcome the discomfort, and 
labour involved in handling large numbers of ragged, 
distressed, and clamouring destitutes. 



After seeing the relief centers, we went to a village to have a 
glinnpse of the condition of the peasants. This is the sunnnnary 
of our inquiries at Ishapur, a snnall hanniet of 45 huts, where 
we were overwheinned with hospitality which took the form of 
unlimited quantities of tender coconut water. Only five 
families had land with legal rights, while there were 15 
tenants on yearly basis. The zamindars, and tenure holders 
under them were absentee holders getting their rent at 
Calcutta. The richest peasant had 40 bighas, about 13 acres, 
and had just managed to keep the family going with his own 
rice. Others had not been able to pull through. As relief was 
not given to those who owned lands, they had to borrow. The 
landless labourers were more than half the population and 
were getting relief in some form or other. Without relief, they 
would not have been able to survive. 

While going by bus, and while returning by train, we noted 
the endless stretch of paddy fields with heavy crops, and we 
wondered how such a rich area could be faced with famine. 
Though there was a partial failure of crops last year, there 
was no flood or drought, and it was clear that the distress was 
due to the flight of grain brought about by the price racket, 
and governmental acts of commission, and still more of 
omission to take proper steps to prevent the flight. We 
returned oppressed with the thought that the good aman 
crop may not prevent the repetition of the same conditions 
next year unless immediate, and far-reaching measures are 
taken. 



XII 


DEPOPULATED CONTAI 

PEASANTS SELLING THEIR LANDS 

At last, I have seen Contai. Ever since I arrived in Bengal; the 
first question asked by everyone I nnet was: "Have you seen 
Contai ?" Contai was also very much in the news, and it has 
been a sort of showplace in this tragedy. So I had put off my 
visit hoping to acclimatise myself to distress in slow degrees. 
After what I had seen at Loharjang, and Munshiganj, I thought 
I was fit for anything, and set out on my journey. 

I think most of the visitors to Contai have been more or less 
lured to this place by discreet silence on the part of relief 
organisations as to the nature of the journey required to 
reach their destination. I started at 9 a.m, from Howrah, and 
reached Contai Road Station, 94 miles distant, at 4 p.m. in 
the company of five representatives of the Ahmedabad Relief 
Committee. It was with great difficulty that we could get seats 
on the bus, and, after we managed to get in, it was purgatory 
for the four hours which the bus took to take us through the 
34 miles of the worst road I have seen anywhere. The friends 
from Gujarat had counted on reaching the place in the 
evening and had programmed to catch the train the next day 
to Balasore. When we reached Contai at 9 p.m., and when 
further they found that the relief for which their Committee 
had generously donated a handsome amount had not started 
work, they washed their hands of Contai, and started next 
morning, without seeing anything. I suggest other visitors 



should take the warning, and set apart at least three days if 
they want to see anything in or about Contai. 

In September 1942, the nationalists of Midnapore staged a 
little revolution which was met with terrible repression. On 
October 16, a cyclone of unprecedented ferocity broke upon 
the district, destroyed lakhs of houses, and uprooted 
countless trees. In the sub-division of Contai alone, about 
11/2 lakhs of houses were brought down, and another half a 
lakh damaged. It is no exaggeration to say that not even five 
percent of the houses were left intact. In the wake of the 
cyclone, the sea rose to unparalleled heights, and the entire 
coastal region of Contai, Tamiuk, and other parts was 
submerged in water, seven, and eight feet in depth. Almost 
all the cattle and the entire crop were destroyed, and 
thousands of persons were drowned. For many days the 
havoc caused by the cyclone, and the flood was not disclosed 
to the public due partly to the military, and partly to political 
reasons. When in the end the authorities were compelled to 
adopt relief measures, they were delayed, and distorted by 
the political bitterness of the previous months. As if these 
tribulations were not enough, an epidemic of malaria burst 
out during the monsoon months of this year, and I have been 
reliably informed that this has caused more deaths than the 
flood, and the famine combined. 

I must say that Contai has so long been habituated to this 
state of affairs that I did not notice the same intensity of 
sudden suffering which I saw in East Bengal. It is true I saw a 
headless trunk on the road to Pichavani, and skulls, and 
bones all along the banks of the canal leading to the 
seashore. The uprooted trees are still lying on the roadside. I 



was told that this canal was full of dead bodies of cattle, and 
human beings after the flood of last year. I was shown a small 
tank into which over 50 bodies had been thrown. The reader 
may get some idea of the calamity that has overtaken Cental 
from the following instances noted by me during my visit to 
these villages. In the village of Janurbhasan, in Union No. 12, 
only five families out of 45 now remain. Out of 24 members of 
the family of one Suk Chand Samanth, 10 died in the 
cyclone, and four died in August, and September of this year 
of malaria. In Durgapur, the family of Surendranath Sasmal 
miraculously escaped the cyclone by clinging to a roof, but 
six died of malaria in the last two months. It was estimated 
that out of 100 families in this village about 150 persons 
perished in the cyclone last year, and an equal number this 
year. In Narasingpur, seven members of the family of 
Radhamohan Naik died in the cyclone, and two have been 
later victims of malaria. Over 60 persons from 50 families in 
this village have been carried away by this epidemic, which 
has not yet subsided. 

It is hardly proper to call this state of affairs famine. The 
whole life of this sub-division is paralysed, and over 80 
percent of the people are maintained by Government gruel 
kitchens. These gruel kitchens do not work regularly, and I 
could find no answer from the officials as to what happened 
when any kitchen was closed for some days in a week. 
Sometimes cash doles were given, but little could be bought 
with them. There is no doubt that the high mortality in 
malaria is largely due to the emaciation brought about by 
thin gruel given once a day for many months. Gruel kitchens 
may be a good temporary expedient in an emergency for a 



limited number of people. But to put nearly the entire 
population of a sub-division consisting of over seven lakhs of 
people on gruel kitchens seems to be the height of absurdity. 
This has happened in the case of Tamiuk, and other sub¬ 
divisions. It is really difficult to see why the Government 
should take over the burden of cooking in addition to the 
supply of food-grain. One argument advanced was the 
economy in food grain. But actually, the gruel kitchens 
require nearly 3 lbs. per head per week including children, 
and if this could be issued as dry ration the people would be 
able to make more palatable, and nourishing food out of it. 
Another argument was that it would lead to more corruption. 
The truth is that there is more corruption in the gruel 
kitchens than is possible in any system of dry rations with 
ration cards and register of issues. The amount cooked at 
each Government kitchen cannot be checked, and it is easy 
to distribute food cooked for 200 to 400 by doling half the 
prescribed quantity. Whatever the worth of these arguments 
may be, the simple consideration that the gruel kitchen is 
converting the entire people into beggars should be 
conclusive against its indefinite continuation. 

Owing to the depopulation caused by flood, and malaria, one- 
fourth of the land of this sub-division has been left 
uncultivated this year, and peasants a reselling their fields 
for a song. The sub-registrars office at Contai is the most 
busily worked office in the town. It works early, and late, 
while the office of the Special Relief Officer can observe the 
usual hours. On an average 150 sale deeds are executed 
daily, each sale deed conveying one or two bighas. The 
consideration put in the deeds ranges from Rs. 100 to Rs, 150 



per bigha but I was told by many that only a fraction of the 
sale amounts actually passed to the seller. The buyers were 
safeguarding themselves against any legislative action which 
might result in their being forced to sell back these lands 
bought at a time of distress. It is difficult to understand how 
the Government of Bengal could permit these sales by poor 
cultivators to middlemen who are exploiting the present 
opportunity. 

In this situation of unmixed gloom, the work of some Relief 
Organisations shines as a ray of hope. The Friends Ambulance 
Unit has undertaken the work of distributing milk to children. 
In my article on the work of the Ramakrishna Mission, I tried 
to show how well a non-official organisation with plenty of 
workers can work. The Friends Ambulance Unit at Contai is 
demonstrating how a few workers with a method and 
organisation can render relief over a large area. It distributes 
milk at two or three centers every day, and the milk is given 
as powder or condensed milk for a whole week. The mother or 
an elder child usually comes to the center on the appointed 
day to take the milk, and from the appearance of the many 
children brought to these centers, it was evident that 
thousands of children were being saved by this work. I was 
informed by Messrs Sudhir Ghosh, and Clement Alexander, 
who are running this center on behalf of the Unit, that they 
were extending their work so as to cover the entire 
subdivision. The milk is supplied by Government, and the 
Indian Red Cross, while the Unit bears all the distribution 
charges. At present, 12 tons of milk are being distributed by 
the Unit, and 10 more tons are to be added soon. The Unit is 
also running a few gruel kitchens on behalf of the 



Government and is building a destitute home. The Contai 
Cyclone Relief Committee has also a good record of service to 
its credit. It is now distributing on behalf of the Bengal Relief 
Committee cheap grain, and organising a cheap canteen in 
Contai at which meals will be available at 3 annas each. The 
Hindu Mahasabha has been running a hospital with 40 beds 
at Pichavani and has saved many patients. The Sewa Sangh 
of Contai is teaching spinning to many women, and children, 
and intends to organise paper-making, and other cottage 
industries. The Ramakrishna Mission is distributing grain 
doles, and clothing, and giving medical relief in some unions. 
Recently Dr. Soni from New Delhi joined the relief workers and 
is giving medical aid. 

While all this relief work is commendable and should be 
supported, Contai cannot be redeemed from its present plight 
by mere relief. It requires wholesale reconstruction. It is not 
that the Government has not been spending money. Over 31 
lakhs of rupees have been issued as agricultural loans, and 
large sums have been spent otherwise. But there is no 
goodwill, kindness, or affection on the part of the officials 
who administer the relief, and there is no confidence or 
gratitude on the part of the suffering people. Rumours of 
corruption are rife. It will be an act of far-sighted 
statesmanship to open the jail gates, and put the political 
workers on this work of reconstruction. The communications 
in this area are so difficult that a large number of workers 
trusted by the people are indispensable for getting any 
substantial results. 

The most urgent task today is to fight malaria and disease. 
The authorities have at last realised the gravity of the 



situation, and arranged to distribute large quantities of 
quinine. But nnedical relief of all kinds is required on a far 
larger scale than is available at present. 

I have already referred to the alarming increase in sales of 
land, especially by small ryots. Though normally this district 
is a surplus area, some land has not been cultivated, and the 
crop in some parts is poor. So the need for relief and vigilance 
will continue all throughout next year. It is necessary to stop 
the political prosecutions which are still going on and plan 
out a comprehensive program of reconstruction. "How long 
would it take for Contai to get back to normal if such an effort 
were made?" I asked a high official. "I cannot say. It may be 
three years at least," he replied. 



XIII 


DENIAL POLICY IN MIDNAPORE 

UTTER DISTRUST, and HOPELESSNESS 

In the old fort of Midnapore, I saw hundreds of bicycles 
heaped together in all states of disrepair. These were forcibly 
taken away fronn their owners in pursuance of the Denial 
Policy on paynnent of nonninal connpensation. In the true 
fashion of our bureaucracy, they were not even treated as 
scrap iron and sent to the Munition Works. They stand till 
today as telling witnesses to the panic, and confusion which 
overtook the authorities in April, and May last year. When it is 
remennbered that scarcely any other conveyance is available 
at Midnapore, the hardship caused to students, clerks, and 
other poor but busy people can easily be imagined. The 
requisitioning of bicycles was perhaps not so serious as that 
of the cargo boats which were destroyed in haste. Above all 
came the hasty purchase of paddy, and rice, and their 
removal to other places. It is this Denial Policy which started 
the vicious spiral that has brought the Midnapore district to 
its present state. I have no doubt that the heart burning 
caused by this policy aggravated the political disturbances of 
last year which in turn provoked dreadful repression. The 
cyclone completed the tragedy. Wherever one may go the 
uprooted trunks of big trees remind one of the cyclones of 
last October as powerfully as the bicycles of the Denial Policy. 

The mental and moral depression of the people of Midnapore 
appeared to be an even greater calamity than famine, and 



destitution. The alienation between the people and the 
Governnnent seenns to be complete in spite of the fact that a 
responsible ministry is supposed to be functioning. On 
invitation, I met the municipal commissioners of the 
Midnapore town. There was not a single member who had a 
cheerful word to say about the present or the future. The 
municipality was not consulted at all in any matter 
concerning Government measures to deal with the famine. 
Similarly, every public man of note had been excluded, and 
there was not even the meagre attempt made in other 
districts to see that official, and non-official relief did not 
overlap. 

The prevailing mood is one of utter distrust and 
hopelessness. While I was at Midnapore the Radio announced 
that the new Viceroy had come to Calcutta, and was touring 
in the Cental sub-division. I tried to argue that this indicated 
a new gesture and should make them hopeful. I was pleading 
in vain. I have no doubt whatever that, so far as Midnapore 
district is concerned, mere economic or administrative 
measures will be useless unless they are coupled with a 
generous measure of political reconciliation. This district 
contains more than the average quota of public workers. 
Many of them have given generously for the relief of distress 
without any kind of publicity. I met here a rich zamindar who 
is loved by all for his generosity, and patriotism. 

I met another public worker who had first given all his stock 
of over two thousand maunds of paddy before he approached 
the Bengal Relief Committee for help towards the starving 
people around him. I was told that there were innumerable 
instances like this. In spite of it all, there was a general 



feeling that their work and sacrifice were of little avail. In the 
Midnapore sub-division, official relief has been organised to a 
far snnaller extent than in other subdivisions of the district. 
On the other hand, non-official relief is being given in this 
area in a more systematic fashion than elsewhere. The Bengal 
Relief Committee is running 28 centers in the sub-division in 
which it feeds 5,000 people in free kitchens, distributes free 
rice doles to 1,250 people, and cheap grain at Rs 12 per 
maund for 3,750 people. The Marwari Relief Society is 
running three centers, and one Bihari gentleman, who is 
reported to have made a lot of money by contracts, is 
spending large sums on over 40 free kitchens. 

The Poona Relief Committee on whose behalf Mr. Davale has 
been sent to Midnapore is making a new, and welcome 
departure. One of the saddest consequences of the present 
famine is that many boys and girls of poor parents have been 
forced to discontinue their education. Mr. Davale has opened 
a boys' home where poor boys will be maintained free of cost. 
At present, there are only 20 boys in this home but it is 
expected that the number will increase before long. I wish his 
example were copied in many other places, and free hostels, 
and boarding houses were opened both for boys, and girls. At 
the Ramakrishna Mission Centre at Sarisha, I noticed that 
over 100 girls, and boys reading in school, and college were 
taking gruel from the free kitchens. There should be 
thousands of such girls, and boys all over Bengal who are 
unable to get the food necessary to continue their education. 
Now that the Government is stepping in to take care of the 
destitutes, and the poorest section of the people, it is the task 
of non-official relief organisations to concentrate on the 



neglected sections of society who are also in urgent need of 
help. 

While the plight of the destitutes has been well advertised, 
and sonne efforts have been taken to alleviate their 
sufferings, the lower middle classes are left in a helpless 
condition without any attention. After declaring that the price 
of rice shall be controlled at Rs. 20 per maund , the 
Government of Bengal seems to have either been unable or 
unwilling to arrange for supply at that price. I was asked 
again, and again what was happening to all the rice, and 
wheat which was reported in the newspapers to be entering 
Bengal from other provinces. Were they being stocked while 
people were starving, or were they being distributed to 
privileged sections? The lack of publicity regarding the 
arrival of food-grains and their disposal is creating an amount 
of suspicion, and distrust which every Government should be 
anxious to avoid. The feeling that all the stocks are being 
consumed by Government servants under the plea of 
essential services is almost universal. "Neither we nor even 
our scavengers are classified as essential services," wailed 
the poor municipal commissioners of Midnapore. 

Even more than starvation, the nakedness of the people 
strikes the visitor to Midnapore. It is impossible to describe 
the raggedness of the womenfolk in the villages I visited. 
Woman after woman with hardly a yard of cloth to cover her 
womanhood fell at the feet of the Raja of Narajole and prayed 
for clothing. I wish that relief committees outside Bengal 
would concentrate on providing clothing, and covering rather 
than seek to open free kitchens. The cold season has already 
begun, and the nights are beginning to be chill. If prompt 



relief in the fornn of clothing, and warm covering is not 
provided, I shall not be surprised if more people die of cold, 
and pneumonia than even of starvation. 

Next to clothing is the need for milk to children, and mothers 
with small babies. In Midnapore town, I saw a dingy old house 
in which about 30 destitute mothers and their children had 
been lodged. It was obvious that it was started by some 
committee without funds, and the home was being 
conducted in a very unsatisfactory manner. It is a great pity 
that there should be such a scramble for founding small and 
separate relief committees with little resources to do any 
effective work. Even if they cannot be merged into one 
central organisation, there is no reason why they should not 
all work through a single executive agency, as has been 
happily done at Sarisha. 

Medical relief is not available on any adequate scale. I was 
told that quinine was not available at all. Though the present 
crop is good in most places, some parts of Midnapore have 
been affected by floods. There is widespread apprehension 
that an epidemic of cholera may break out, and it is to be 
hoped that the authorities will not wait till it is too late. 



XIV 


THE PRESS AND GOVERNMENT 

WORK OF NONOFFICIAL RELIEF ORGANISATIONS 

In a calannity of the nnagnitude of the present fannine in 
Bengal, only the State can provide relief on an adequate 
scale. The Bengal Governnnent took nnuch tinne to realise this 
and is even now hesitating whether it cannot get off with the 
gruel kitchens. Later I hope to show that this is a foolish 
attitude to adopt, and that, unless drastic, and 
connprehensive nneasures are taken which will provide 
ordered supply of necessaries not only in the present 
ennergency but during the duration of the war, and sonne time 
thereafter, the present crisis will recur periodically in more or 
less acute forms. I wish to present in this article some 
reflections on the scope, and methods of non-official relief as I 
have seen it at work in Bengal. The value of non-official relief 
should not be judged by mere magnitude. It is more elastic 
and is based on intimate, and friendly contact with the 
suffering. It has to set the standard for official relief and has 
also to fill up the gaps which official routine must necessarily 
leave open. 

It was not my purpose, and I had no facilities to gather 
exhaustive information regarding the extent of non-official 
assistance rendered to the people of Bengal in this 
emergency. It is enough to show that the response of the 
entire India has been magnificent. It would have been even 
more if wartime difficulties of transport, and communication. 



and the short-sighted policy of the Bengal Government had 
not made it difficult for non-official organisations to render 
help, I cannot condemn too strongly the step-motherly 
attitude taken by the authorities in Bengal towards the Press. 
They would not themselves let the public know the actual 
state of affairs. They have tried to obstruct the Press from 
finding, and revealing the truth. It is to the credit of the Press 
in Bengal that, in spite of such an ostrich policy of the Bengal 
Government, the world has come to realise the seriousness of 
the situation. If from the beginning the Bengal Government 
knew its own interest, it would have encouraged, and helped 
the Press to paint a true picture of affairs, and then help from 
the other parts of India, and the world would have flowed 
earlier, and in a far more generous measure. The recent order 
on the Amrita Bazar Patrika is an illustration of this narrow¬ 
minded intolerance which has lost Bengal much assistance 
from outside. The district, and sub-divisional officers —with 
some honourable exceptions — have taken up a hectoring 
attitude towards non-official relief efforts. They would not get 
grain for them even at control prices, sometimes they 
obstructed dispatch of grain secured with great difficulty by 
the non-official organisations, often they wanted to dictate 
the manner in which, and the persons to whom relief should 
be given. The net result of all these pin-pricks has been that 
the relief organisations have not been able to utilise the 
funds as fast as they were coming in. A wise Government 
would have welcomed with open arms any relief coming to 
the people in such dire straits and would have even gone out 
of the way to assist them. The Government supplies would 
have been put at their disposal generously, for it would have 
lessened its own burden. 



In spite of all these handicaps, the work done by the nnany 
relief organisations has been rennarkable. The following 
figures for the Bengal Relief Connnnittee, the largest relief 
organisation, will bring honne to the reader the extent of the 
relief given by non-official effort. The Connnnittee was 
organised on July 27 with Sir Badridas Goenka as President, 
Dr. Syanna Prasad Mookerjee as Vice-President, and Sjt. 
Bhagirath Kanoria as Secretary, and Hon Treasurer. Up to 
October 22 of this year, it has received over Rs. 13 lakhs in 
cash, 6,300 maunds of rice, 4,900 nnaunds of wheat, 41 bales 
of piece goods, 5,000 dozens of ganjies (banyans), and some 
medicines, and tin milk. It is working in 22 districts with free 
workers operating no less than 141 centers in which about a 
lakh of people receive either free food or free dry rations. It 
has also arranged to supply cheap grain to about one, and a 
half lakhs of persons. It has bought cloth for a lakh of rupees 
and distributed another lakh as an aid to local organisations. 
It has also been trying to organise milk canteens and 
dispensaries in many places. 

Among the many organisations which are doing relief work, I 
may mention the Marwari Relief Society, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Gujarat Seva Samiti, the Arya Samaj, the 
Poona Relief Committee, and the Seva Samiti. The work of the 
Relief Committee organised by the All India Women's 
Conference deserves special mention. It has taken upon itself 
the special work of attending to children and mothers of 
children. 

It is conducting 15 centres in the city of Calcutta, and 11 
centres in the Mofussil at which over 5,000 children are being 
given milk or milk, and rice. It has also organised seven 



medical relief centres in the city, and three in the Mofussil, 
Sixteen other centres are expected to be opened soon. But 
the most important program of the Women's Committee is 
the opening of homes for orphan children, of which four are 
already working in Calcutta, Barisal, Diamond Harbour, and 
Bankura. It is proposed to open four more homes with 
provision for 100 children in each home. As each home will 
cost about Rs. 2,000 per month it is an ambitious program 
but one deserving the utmost help, and encouragement. 

While many organisations have done, and are doing valuable 
work, I could not help feeling that lack of experience and 
method in conducting relief work has been a great handicap. 

I have already shown how the Ramakrishna Mission and the 
Friends Ambulance Unit have been able to organise more or 
less model centers. It is because they have experienced, and 
full-time workers wholly devoted to the work. In a country like 
India, famine, and flood are bound to recur annually in some 
part or other, and if a national organisation of experienced, 
and full-time relief workers can be built up, it would be able 
to convert public philanthropy to maximum use in times of 
emergency. I feel strongly that the present opportunity 
should not be lost, and if a small fraction of the relief funds 
are devoted to this purpose, it will not only help to organise 
relief work more efficiently at present but will be of 
permanent national benefit. 



XV 


CONDITIONS IN ORISSA 

MAKE BELIEVE OF CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION 

I have just seen about one thousand of the nnost ragged 
humanity that can possibly be gathered together anywhere 
in the world. They had assembled for their bi-weekly rice dole 
opposite to the District Board Dak Bungalow at Rhamba 
which is the present headquarters of the Orissa Relief 
Committee for their work in the Ganjam District of Orissa. 
They were mostly Savaras (a caste of aborigines), Hadis 
(sweepers), Kondras (fishermen), and Bouris (untouchable 
landless, labourers). There was also a sprinkling of Odiyas 
(peasants);, and two Brahmin families ashamed of having to 
take free doles had sent little girls to receive them. There 
were men, women, and children women, and children forming 
a large majority. Many children were quite naked. Almost all 
the women wore dirty, and torn rags and they wept and 
pleaded with Shri Shyam Sundar Misra of the Servants of 
India Society, who is in charge of the work here, to give them 
some clothes. Many of them would not long be able to come 
to receive their doles for lack of clothing. The rags they had 
on were the only pieces many of them had. They could not 
wash them. They did not look so emaciated as the people I 
saw in East Bengal, but this was probably because they had 
been given free rice or paddy doles by the Orissa Relief 
Committee from the beginning of last August. But even in 
Bengal, I have not seen such desperate need of clothing. 



If a wound is not properly attended to, it becomes a festering 
sore. It is what has happened to the coastal area of this 
district, consisting of a large part of the Chatrapur, and 
Berhampur sub-divisions. This region is subject to cyclones, 
but the cyclone which burst upon the people on November 
15, and 16, 1942, was unprecedented in its severity. The 
Chilka Lake rose suddenly many feet, and many villages 
along its shores were engulfed. An official report says that in 
Palur, 438 persons perished, 7169 cattle were drowned, and 
42,115 houses were destroyed or badly damaged. The 
Government took some measures, organised a relief 
committee, collected funds, made some grants, and spent 
nearly a lakh of rupees in gratuitous doles for food, and 
housing. It gave also Rs 36,000 as loan for house-building, 
purchase of cattle, and seeds. Rupees five was given to a 
house completely destroyed, and Rs 2-8 (Two Rupees, and 
Eight Annas) to one partially damaged. A strong wind that 
blew a few days ago has blown off many of the roofs of these 
tumbledown huts. It seems to be hardly worthy of any 
Government to allow people to dwell in such miserable 
hovels. 

Besides uprooting trees, and houses, and killing men, and 
cattle, the cyclone, and the flood had destroyed all crops in 
the area, the fishermen lost their equipment, and nearly fifty- 
thousand families had been rendered helpless. Many of them 
found some work in harvesting operations for the next two 
months, but when these were over, they had neither labour 
nor food. The authorities persistently turned a blind eye to 
the growing distress till in August deaths from starvation 
began to take place in many parts, and destitutes flocked to 



Berhampur and Chatrapur. In the town of Berhannpur, 22 
corpses were disposed of by the Municipality in August. The 
figure rose to 32 in September, and to 72 in October. 
Something had to be done, and the District Magistrate who is 
a conscientious officer, deeply distressed at the state of 
affairs, has been organising free kitchens with public 
donations supplemented by Government grants. But some of 
these kitchens are not running satisfactorily. At Berhampur, 
food cooked for 600 was being distributed to double the 
number. Other relief agencies have appeared on the scene. 
The work done by the agent of the Orient Paper Mills 
deserves special mention. Sri G. D. Birla on behalf of the mills 
has given a sum of Rs 50,000 for relief in Orissa, but the 
donation, handsome as it is, would not have merited many 
commendations if he had not also sent his agents to organise 
relief camps so that the money can be actually converted into 
immediate help to the suffering. I saw one of the camps in 
the village of Ganjam which is one of the worst affected 
centers. Here free food is being given to 700 people, and free 
rice doles at 8 oz. per head per day are being distributed to 
500 families. Arrangements are being made to distribute milk 
to 200 children. The relief camp had been started only a short 
time ago when signs of famine were visible in the appearance 
of the destitutes that gathered at this center. The agent 
showed me some children whom he handpicked up in a state 
of collapse and nursed them back to health. 

While the officials and other agencies deserve praise for what 
they have done, it must be admitted that the only 
organisation which has stood by the poor people of the area 
steadily, and stimulated, and set the standard for the others 



is the Orissa Relief Committee of which Sri A. V. Thakkar is 
the President. After the cyclone of last year, the relief work in 
Ganjam district was entrusted to Shri Shyam Sundar Misra 
who first established his camp at Palur where the cyclone had 
struck most heavily. Almost all the houses at, and around 
Palur had collapsed, and besides providing food, and 
clothing, the main work of Mr. Misra was to provide building 
materials, money and doles to fishermen, and others to get 
back to their normal occupations. When immediate distress 
had been relieved, he organised cheap grain shops at four 
centers which came to an abrupt end in July, because no rice 
or paddy could be obtained for love or money. In August he 
resumed his work at Rhamba, a beautiful place on the shores 
of the Chilka Lake, as his headquarters. The people had by 
now been reduced to such a state that they had no money to 
buy grain. So, he has been giving rice doles to 1,019 families 
consisting of 3,482 persons —adults, and children— at the 
rate of 61/2 oz. for adults, and 31/4 oz. for children. From 
October 1 he is giving milk for 400 children below the age of 
three. So far, the committee has spent in this district Rs 
19,000 in cash besides distributing Rs, 6,000 worth of 
clothes. In my opening paragraph, I have tried to show that 
the clothing distributed is a drop in the ocean. 

The distress of the destitutes is only the last link in a chain of 
social suffering of varying degrees. The district of Ganjam has 
always been a deficit district though, strangely enough, the 
Orissa Ministry had only recently acknowledged this fact with 
great reluctance. Formerly, much paddy and rice used to 
come by boats from Puri through the Chilka Lake besides 
other quantities by rail from other places. The military 



restrictions on boat traffic coupled with the policy of the 
Ministry in encouraging, and assisting export of rice fronn 
Orissa brought about a state of affairs in which rice was not 
available at all in the nnonths of July and August. In 
Berhampur and Chatrapur, it is being distributed at the 
controlled price of Rs. 1116 per maund. At first, the ration 
was fixed at 20 oz. per head but it has had to be reduced to 
12 oz. While these towns are getting sonne supply, the rural 
areas are being practically starved. In a statement issued 
under the signatures of the three Ministers dated 20-10-43, it 
is claimed that supplies are distributed in a controlled 
manner in the rural areas which were affected by the cyclone. 
In Rhamba, for instance, only 4 annas worth of rice is issued 
per week to a family. If this is controlled distribution, then it is 
only make-believe intended to deceive the outside world. 
What I have noticed in Travancore, I have observed here also. 
The rural areas are neglected to satisfy the clamour of the 
towns. I saw poor villagers going to Berhampur to buy rice 
from private shops at prices much higher than that at which 
it is issued to the richer town folk. It was obvious that 
sufficient stocks were not being received by the district. In 
the statement referred to above, it is stated that 1,000 
maunds a day were being supplied to this district. Normal 
deficit alone would require four times this amount, and owing 
to the failure of crops last year, a far larger quantity would be 
needed if the villagers are to get even half the ration issued 
to people in Berhampur town. It is not the claim of the 
Ministers that the province of Orissa is unable to provide the 
rice needed by the Ganjam district. I shall examine their 
justification for export in another article. Meanwhile, it is 
enough to say that if Ganjam is Suffering, it is not owing to 



lack of stock as in Bengal but because of the incapacity or 
unwillingness of the Orissa Governnnent to do justice to the 
people of the district. "I ann an Oriya but I have to confess 
that we would not have been let down so badly if we had 
remained in the Madras Province," said a prominent person in 
Berhampur. The words might have been said in bitterness but 
the present Ministry would do well to note them. The readers 
of this article would be surprised to know that not one of the 
Ministers has visited Berhampur town or the famine-stricken 
centers during the last six months. Whether it is due to fear 
of popular displeasure or to shame at their inability to 
manage matters better, I cannot say. 

Part of the area which suffered last year has not been 
cultivated, and in the rest, the standing crops are poor. It is 
doubtful whether even a four-anna harvest will be realised. 
Fitful, and haphazard measures will not do. Unless the region 
is declared a famine area and organised work, and relief are 
given in a comprehensive fashion, the coastal taluks of 
Ganjam district are likely to become a permanent home for 
famine. In the long run, it will cost the Orissa Government 
much more than if it tackles the problem Immediately. 



XVI 


SANTHALS OF FATIABAD 

AN INCOMPETENT MINISTRY 

"Do any Governnnent officials visit this area?" I asked Sri 
Iswarlal Vyas of the Gandhi Seva Sangh, as we walked on 
internninably to the Fatiabad area. We were told that we 
would have to walk for five nniles but we took nearly three 
hours, and a half to reach Kunnara Sole from Jaleswar. There is 
no road or even cart track during the latter half of the way, 
and it is not to be wondered that only high spirited national 
workers would like to go to such remote parts. Whether by 
accident or design, a health officer turned up there for the 
first time the next day when we were leaving. "I heard that 
there was Vitamin B deficiency in this area. Can you tell me 
what difficulties you found in this part?" he asked. "I do not 
know about the Vitamin B deficiency but the people here 
have neither work nor food," I replied. He was a kind man and 
felt distressed but he was only a health officer and promised 
to do what he could in the matter of medical relief. 

In this area, there are about twenty-thousand Santhals, an 
aboriginal tribe, who are simple folk not accustomed to lie or 
cheat. They have lost their lands to others who know more 
about law, and money. They have become landless labourers 
living from day to day on their scanty earnings. They keep 
their houses, and neighbourhood clean, and would keep their 
clothes also clean if they had them. But the cyclone of last 
October which devastated Midnapore District in Bengal had 



also struck with equal ferocity on the Balasore District of 
Orissa, and the crops in the Fatiabad area had been 
destroyed. These prinnitive people had no work, and no food 
but they did not know and did not dare to approach any 
official. In this plight, Sri Iswarlal Vyas canne to their rescue 
and established an ashrann for spinning. Since August 
distress increased to such an extent that relief in the shape of 
food or grain had to be given. The Orissa Relief Connnnittee 
enabled hinn to open three centers where over 2,000 people 
are getting food fronn free kitchens. One of the kitchens —at 
Kunnara Sole— has been taken over by the Orient Paper Mills. 

I gathered that over seven hundred people had died in this 
area fronn starvation in the last three months. In Gokundi, for 
instance, out of a family of nine six have died. Before every 
house, we saw heaps of chaff gathered from the threshing 
floors in the neighbourhood. The chaff is winnowed many 
times, and the little grain which is obtained thereby is used 
to supplement the food from the free kitchen. At the Ashram 
established by Sri Vyas, there are forty orphan children, and 
eight women abandoned by their husbands. I saw a similar 
batch of orphans at Rhamba at the relief headquarters there. 
Another batch has been gathered at Jaleswar. These orphans 
present one of the most difficult problems to the organisers of 
relief. In their case relief has to be permanent, and nowhere 
did I find any adequate plan to organise orphanages for these 
children. Naturally, immediate relief to the starving must take 
the first place but the question of founding orphanages 
should not be postponed till public interest has cooled down. 
It would be wise to set apart a certain proportion of all relief 
collections for this purpose. The easiest thing will be for the 



Provincial Governnnents to bear the burden of these 
orphanages but I ann not hopeful they will do so. I feel sure 
the present Governnnent of Orissa will not. 

I have stressed the distress in the Fatiabad area not because 
it was the nnost affected but because the population there is 
the most helpless. Other areas in Balasore District like Bogrt, 
Paliapal, and Singla have suffered terribly, almost like Cental, 
and Tamiuk. In parts of Puri, and Cuttack relief kitchens have 
had to be opened. The Merchant Relief Committee of Orissa, 
and under its auspices, the Orient Paper Mills besides the 
Orissa Relief Committee, are rendering invaluable service. 

Of all the regions in which famine and distress prevail at 
present, it is in the case of Orissa that it is entirely man¬ 
made. In Travancore and Cochin there is a natural shortage 
which the authorities are bravely trying to meet. In Bengal, a 
shortage was allowed to develop owing to many causes that 
have already been dealt with in a previous article. In Orissa, 
on the other hand, it is the claim of the Government that 
there has been no shortage of rice, and that in fact there has 
always been an exportable surplus. In the statement issued 
by the three Ministers on 21-10-43, it is claimed that Orissa 
—excluding the States — has a normal exportable surplus of 
at least 24 lakhs of maunds of rice and other food-grains. The 
statement wisely refrains from giving the estimate of loss due 
to the two cyclones of last year and justifies present export 
on the basis of figures of past years. It goes on to say grandly 
that, "India as a whole is economically indivisible in spite of 
provincial boundaries, and if Orissa wishes to retain its place 
in the economic, and political structure of India, it should 
come to the help of other, and more distressed parts of India 



to the best of her capacity". Any outsider reading this 
statennent is hound to conclude that there could not be nnuch 
distress in Orissa. As a nnatter of fact, rice or other food-grain 
is not obtainable in the rural areas of Ganjann District, and 
many parts of Balasore. In Berhampur town, the Government 
started with a ration of 20 oz. but had to reduce the same to 
12 oz. How any responsible Ministry can plead for export 
before it has provided for its own people is inconceivable. But 
the Orissa Ministry is not responsible. It is assisted in this 
irresponsibility by the lack of publicity for the Orissa 
Province. The local Press with a single exception is 
subsidised, and there is no newspaper in Orissa of all-India 
importance. 

The distress in Orissa is due to the Government of India, and 
its Prime Minister, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi. About the 
part of the Government of India, it is enough to quote from 
the statement of the Ministers already referred to. "We are 
aware that the distress in North Balasore has increased. This, 
however, is due to no fault of the Government. It is the result 
of a variety of factors over which the Government had no 
control, namely: (1) The introduction of free trade by the 
Central Government which caused an unprecedented rise in 
prices which Government had no legal power to control; (2) 
fairly heavy exports during the free trade period from 
Balasore district which Government had then no legal power 
to prevent, etc." Dealing with the position of the Ganjam 
District, it says: "Here again as in Balasore the introduction of 
free trade, and consequent depletion of stocks of food-grains, 
and rise in prices aggravated the distress." How much Orissa 
has had to pay in distress owing to the sudden, and ill- 



considered experinnent of free trade when prices in Bengal 
were sky-high can be found out only by a proper connnnission 
of inquiry. It is strange that this imposition on unwilling 
provinces seems to be unknown to Mr. Amery, and others who 
have bemoaned the fetters placed on the Central 
Government by Provincial Autonomy. 

About the Prime Minister of Orissa, one friend at Berhampore 
said that he was found more often in Poona, Calcutta, and 
Delhi than in his own province. He has never cared to visit or 
inquire into the distress in his own province. The only time 
he, officially visited the Ganjam areas was last April when a 
few rickety huts were erected in place of those destroyed by 
the cyclone, and the new village was named after the 
Maharaja, "Gajapathinagar." Since then thousands have died 
in this area from famine but had not the good fortune to 
attract his attention. When I tried to discuss his contention 
that Orissa is a surplus province with an Orissa official he 
politely declined to say that the figures for one side or the 
other could not be relied on. After all the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. The Orissa Government is bringing into the 
Ganjam District only 1,000 maunds a day while at least 4,000 
maunds are necessary to provide the people the minimum 
required at control prices. If this inability is due to incapacity, 
it is time there is a change. If it is due to an actual lack of 
sufficient stock, the Maharaja is talking irresponsibly. He 
should not forget that he is holding office because many 
members of the Orissa Assembly are in prison. Someday or 
other, proper inquiry will be held as to why Orissa, a so-called 
surplus province, allowed famine conditions in a large part of 
its territory. 



The people of Orissa have not the sanne cash resources as 
those of Bengal, and cannot afford to pay high prices. The 
present controlled price of rice is over Rs. 11 per nnaund as 
against the pre-war price of Rs. 3, and a large section of the 
population cannot buy at this price. It is this impossible price 
that is creating the appearance of surplus. When this 
difficulty reaches the point where the people have actually to 
go without food, the anomaly of a surplus province suffering 
from famine becomes apparent. It is utterly disastrous for the 
Government of Orissa to export any rice or the Government 
of India to agree to any such export till the deficit areas are 
supplied with adequate stocks. If there is any surplus 
afterward, it will be time enough to come to the help of other 
provinces. 



XVII 


PRESSURE ON LAND 

THE NEED TO BUILD UP STOCKS 

"How many are you in your family," I inquired of a friend who 
had come to receive us at Noakhali, and who was bitterly 
declaiming at the distress of the middle classes. "We are fifty 
souls in all," he said. I was astonished and wondered whether 
by some freak of tradition the Malabar Tarwad had been 
transplanted in East Bengal. Oh, no. The family consisted of a 
father, his six sons, and their six wives, and thirty-seven 
children of these six of them sons. There were some 
daughters, but they were married and were only occasionally 
present at the family mess. This may appear a rather extreme 
example, but families of 20, 25, and 30 are rather the rule 
than the exception in Bengal. Though this is not the 
immediate cause of the present famine, this pressure of 
population makes it a dangerous neighbour likely to step in 
at the slightest excuse. Taking Bengal as a whole, the sown 
area comes to 60 cents per head. In East Bengal, it is even 
less. For Instance, Dacca has only 14.4 lakhs of acres for a 
population of over 42 lakhs, which works out at 35 cents per 
head. Out of a total area of 17 lakhs of acres, 14.4 is under 
cultivation, 2.1 Lakhs are not available for cultivation, and 
only about sixty thousand acres are classified under 
cultivable waste. This means that almost all land fit for 
cultivation is sown, and there is practically no room for 
extension. In Faridpur district, there is not even a single acre 
of forest or cultivable waste, and the acreage per head is 50 



cents: In East Bengal, the density per square mile in 1931 
was 668, and it must be greater now. It cannot be far short of 
the figure for Travancore which was 796 for 1941. 

How the population and the pressure on the soil of Bengal 
have Increased rapidly as shown in the following table:- 


Year 

Population in Millions 

Density of Pop / sq. mile 

1901 

42.8 

548 

1911 

46.3 

593 

1921 

51.0 

607 

1931 

57.5 

658 

1941 

61.4 

740 


On the other hand, the cultivated area does not show any 
expansion. In 1916-17 the net cultivated area actually 
cropped was 24.7 million acres, while in 1936-37 it was only 
24.5 million. The acreage under rice increased only slightly 
from 21.1 million acres in 1917 to 21.9 million acres in 1936- 
37. This did not, however, result in an increased yield of rice, 
the estimated yield of both years being 250 million maunds. 
The benefits of British rule are reflected in an increase in the 
population while they seem to have reduced the fertility of 
the Indian soil. For, comparing the yield of rice in important 
countries of the world, we find that in 1913 the average yield 
in India was 932 lb. per acre against 1,952 lb. in Italy, and 
1,827 lb. in Japan, while in 1938-39, the average for India fell 
to 728 lb. per acre in contrast to the increase in Italy to 2,905 
lb., and inJapan to 3,276 lb. 

In appearance, no two regions can be more unlike than 
Travancore, and East Bengal. The former is a mountainous 
region full of forests, while East Bengal is a level paddy field 























lying ainnost on the beds of some of the broadest rivers in the 
world. Yet these two are running a race in big families, and 
density of population, and are the most thickly populated 
areas in India. It is for experts in physiology, and sociology to 
say whether this coincidence is fortuitous or is based on 
similar causes in spite of the apparent differences of 
geography. There are, however, some common factors that 
may partially account for this strange phenomenon. Both the 
regions have an annual rainfall of about 100 inches. The main 
diet of the people in both is rice and fish. The hills in one and 
the rivers in the other provide good drainage and reduce the 
rate of mortality. The houses are scattered, and not grouped 
in large clusters. 

It is only the natural fertility of the soil in Bengal that has so 
far borne this tremendous pressure of population. Both the 
people and Government seem to have left things to nature. I 
cannot help feeling that this method cannot go on hereafter, 
and that planned effort is needed to restrict if it cannot be 
altogether eliminated, the change of courses of the rivers, 
and kahls, to extinguish the water hyacinth, to introduce 
better standards of housing, especially for flooring, to 
organise rotation of crops, and introduce scientific fish 
culture. But merely a planned economy will be useless 
without planned control of the population. I do not wish to 
tread on the delicate ground of the methods of population 
planning, but it is evident that unless Bengal finds means 
and ways to limit her population by intelligent methods, 
nature will step in, and do the job in its own crude, and 
terrible way. I am repeatedly told that the present famine is 
comparable to the great famine of 1770, and Bengali thinkers 



tend to ascribe both to political causes. It is needless to say 
that politics cannot be separated fronn econonnics. It should 
be adnnitted that if Bengal politics had been more stable, and 
public-spirited, the intensity of the present famine could have 
been mitigated to a considerable extent by timely, and far¬ 
sighted measures. But the consideration of immediate, and 
temporary causes should not make anyone forget the 
irresistible tendencies of natural forces without which the 
temporary factors cannot do much harm. The problem of 
population is not peculiar to Bengal. It is common to India, 
China, and many other countries. But the present famine 
should induce the leaders of Bengal to concentrate their 
attention on it immediately. 

Another reflection arising from the present famine is the need 
for a stand-bye to rice. Bengal is dangerously dependent on 
rice. I have shown how Travancore has been saved by tapioca. 
I do not know if any such subsidiary crop can be grown in 
Bengal. I am told there are possibilities for potato cultivation 
on a big scale. The months Intervening between the harvest 
of the aman crop, and the next monsoon should be used for 
all kinds of dry cultivation. The people of Bengal are being 
forced with great reluctance to get accustomed to jowar, and 
bajra, and it will be wise to encourage them to get into the 
habit of using these as a permanent part of their diet. 

We have seen how price control without control of adequate 
stock is impossible, and that without price control scarcity is 
accentuated by panic. 



NOT EVEN COLD DRINK 


TTIE CRY OF DISTRESS 






If the experience of Bengal is to be fully utilised to prevent its 
recurrence elsewhere, it is the duty of all Governnnents in 
India, and the Government of India as the co-ordinating 
authority to arrange for the building up of stocks during 
normal years. The knowledge that stocks for six months are 
lying with the authorities, and will be released to prevent 
abnormal price fluctuations, and to meet special needs of 
particular localities will be of incalculable benefit to Indian 
agriculture, and the best possible insurance against famine in 
any part of India. It was the duty of the Government of India 
to have built up such stocks when the threat of war began to 
loom on the horizon. But it failed to take any steps even after 
the war had been declared, and actually discouraged 
Provincial Governments, and States from doing so. Now 
Bengal is sucking up all the carry-over of other parts, and 
next year the whole country will have to live from season to 
season. This can be managed if a nation-wide plan for 
rationing and controlled distribution is rapidly evolved and 
put into force. 

But such a plan requires two things (1 ) an initial grain 
reserve, (2) public co-operation. In the present conditions, a 
grain reserve cannot be built up from local stocks, and so it 
has to be brought from outside. The annual deficiency of 
India has been estimated at 2.5 million tons, and if the 
Government of India can buy this stock for 1944 from 
Australia, Canada, and the USA, it would be a solid 
foundation for a solution of the present muddle. The sterling 
reserves of the Government of India cannot be used to a 
greater or more beneficent purpose. Shipping will, of course, 
present a difficulty. Here again, the simple course is to 



request Britain to arrange with the USA to put forty or fifty 
ships at the disposal of the Governnnent of India for this 
purpose. 

About the need for enlisting public co-operation for any 
rationing scheme, it is not necessary to say much. I cannot 
imagine that even the bureaucrats of the Government of 
India believe in their ability to carry it through without the 
active, and enthusiastic support of the Indian people, and 
their accredited leaders. 



XVIII 


TRAVANCORE BADLY LET DOWN 

NOT EVEN ONE MEAL A DAY 

"Are we not Indians? Why are we treated like this? Is this fair 
?" These were the words with which I was greeted at 
Shencottah, the first Railway station on entering Travancore 
State. I had to hear the same remarks again, and again all the 
way from Trivandrum to Trichur in Cochin. The feeling that 
these two South Indian States have been badly let down by 
British India is unanimously prevalent among officials and 
non-officials there. As I was nearing Shencottah, I heard that 
the prices of all foodstuffs were rapidly increasing. Rice, dal, 
milk, and ghee were selling at nearly double the prices on the 
Travancore side of the border as their transport from the 
adjoining areas is strictly prohibited. Some smuggling was 
said to be going on but drastic measures were being taken to 
put it down, and the Collector of Tinnevelly was confident 
that his measures were succeeding. Allowing for the 
bitterness due to great scarcity, it has to be admitted that 
Travancore and Cochin have been treated shabbily by the 
Governments of India, and Madras. The latter may claim that 
Madras being itself a deficit province, they have to look after 
their people first. Still, it has to be remembered that if the 
unity of India has any meaning at all, the difficulties in such a 
primary matter as food have to be shared, and it would have 
been fairer to assume that these two States formed a part of 
the Province of Madras for this purpose. In sharp contrast to 
the isolation forced on these States, it was pleasing to note 



that the Governments of Travancore and Cochin have 
combined to meet the situation in co-operation. They have 
agreed to ask for a joint quota from the rest of India, and 
divide the proceeds in the ratio of their population — four- 
fifths to Travancore, and one-fifth to Cochin. 

Kerala is a land of beauty, and in Kerala, Travancore is the 
most lovely part. As one enters the State from the adjoining 
flat areas of the Tinnevelly District, one feels that the people 
of a region so beautiful could not lack anything. 
Unfortunately, the timber forests, the coconut groves, the 
lakes, and lagoons which so charm the eye of the traveler 
make Travancore deficient in all the primary foodstuffs. The 
State grows only about a third of the rice it requires and used 
to import annually about 5 lakhs of tons from Burma, and 
Madras. The imports from Burma stopped at the end of 1941, 
and those from Madras were prohibited at the end of 1942. 
The State has always been deficient in milk, and milk 
products, and produces only a small quantity of pulses. As 
against these, it has coconuts, tapioca, and fish, and if it 
could get at least it's needs of rice, it can pull through 
without much difficulty. The result of the attempts of the 
Government of Travancore to get this rice has been 
summarised as follows in a recent Press communique Issued 
by them. 

"To meet the monthly deficit in rice of over 30,000 tons, the 
Government of India, under the original basic plan, allotted 
two lakhs of tons of rice, 168,000 tons of millets, and over 
10,000 tons of wheat for Travancore. The basic plan, however, 
broke down before it had begun to work. The actual receipts 
under the basic plan for Travancore and Cochin together 



amounted only to less than 7,000 tons of rice. At the Food 
Conference held in the first week of July in Delhi, the situation 
was fully explained, and a minimum allotment of 111,552 
tons of rice, and a small quantity of wheat was asked for 
under the revised basic plan for August to November. The 
actual quota allotted was, however, 12,000 tons of rice, and 
12,000 tons of millets for August to November, and 31,112 
tons of wheat, and 7,200 tons of gram for August to March. In 
other words, the State will get a monthly quota of 3,000 tons 
of rice, 3,000 tons of millets, 3,889 tons of wheat, and 900 
tons of grams to meet the monthly deficit of over 30,000 tons 
of rice. The rice thus allowed does not cover even one-tenth 
of the actual deficit, and notwithstanding the quota of 
millets, wheat, and grams are taken together, there still 
remains a monthly deficit of 19,800 tons. The government is 
aware that millets and gram constitute a novel diet to 
Travancoreans who have hitherto been accustomed to a pure 
rice diet. But in this national emergency, every attempt has 
to be made to popularise the consumption of millets as a 
supplement to or in substitution of rice. The government is 
taking every step in this direction." 

This statement omits two facts for fear that the officials of the 
Government of India might be offended. The little rice 
supplied comes from Sind, and the Eastern States, millets 
from the Punjab States, and wheat, and gram from the 
Punjab, Sind, and their adjoining States. The price at which 
rice is supplied from these places is from Rs 10 to Rs 15 per 
bag above the controlled price in Madras,, and the State 
authorities have to sell the rice at less than the cost price, 
and make up the deficit by putting a charge on the local 



paddy requisitioned. It is pertinent to inquire whether any 
rice is being bought for nnilitary purposes in Madras, and, if 
so, why it should not be handed over to Travancore, and 
Cochin, and the rice from Sind and the Eastern States taken 
for the Army. It is also cruelty to supply these States with 
millets. As ill-luck would have it, the appearance of bajra 
(cumbu) coincided with a cholera epidemic with the result 
that the aversion to millets to which the people in Travancore 
have never been accustomed has increased in spite of official 
propaganda in their favor. There are many deficit regions like 
the Ceded Districts in Madras where millets are relished even 
more than rice,, and it indicates the confusion, and 
inefficiency prevalent in the food policy of the Government of 
India that millets should have been dumped on the people of 
Travancore, and Cochin. At Trivandrum, a student explained 
how his family was dealing with their bajra ration. They sold 
the bajra at half prices to poor people who could not afford to 
buy their rations and bought the wheat portion of the latter 
at double the price. 

The authorities of the State have tried to conserve, and 
increase the meagre supplies available in the State. They 
have been acutely conscious of their precarious position, and 
from 1941 have taken a series of measures which have finally 
resulted in complete State control of the distribution of 
paddy, and rice, and other food grains within the State. It 
would have been better if from the first this bold step had 
been taken, but the State has, after all, an authoritarian 
bureaucratic Government, and it, tried to manage through 
edicts. The traders were asked to submit returns, and take 
permits, prices were sought to be controlled, and producers 



were bullied, but the result was only bribery and a black 
market. From the beginning of this year, the State authorities 
have undertaken the direct responsibility for the distribution 
of rice and other food-grains, and, though the black market, 
and bribery have not disappeared, some order is slowly being 
evolved out of the chaos. As the State has to rely principally 
on its own paddy production, the requisitioning of paddy has 
become a major problem. At first, the district officials were 
given the discretion to fix the quota for each landholder, but 
the result has been very disappointing as only one-third of 
the expected amount was collected. "So long as the State has 
to rely on the Proverthicars — village accountants — I have 
no fear," declared a rich landholder who gives a little to the 
State, and a great deal to the black market. The authorities 
are trying to prevent evasion by fixing minimum deliveries 
based on settlement estimates, but I doubt whether they will 
succeed to any great extent unless they devise new methods 
and machinery to estimate, and collect the quotas. So far as 
positive methods to increase production are concerned, 
something has been done especially in increasing the Kayal 
or deep water cultivation. Lakes having about six feet depth 
of water are bunded, water pumped out, and sown with 
paddy. It is a risky, and difficult operation, but it is often 
rewarded with good crops as the monsoons bring fresh soil 
into these lakes. Tapioca cultivation has increased greatly, 
and its export has been prevented. From the beginning of this 
year, there has been some sort of rationing in the State. In 
the towns, the Municipal authorities were entrusted with the 
business, while in the rural areas the officials assisted by 
village, and taluk committees did the work But the 
Government servants, and factory employees got their 



rations direct through their offices. The ration was not 
uniform. In urban areas, it was 6 oz. per day per adult of 
which half was in rice, and the other half in wheat, and 
millets. The ration fixed for Madras is 21 oz., and the Food- 
grains Policy committee of the Government of India recently 
suggested that the minimum ration should be one lb., i.e., 16 
oz. It is not, therefore, surprising that every townsman in 
Travancore I met wailed that he was not getting even one 
meal a day. So far as the rural areas were concerned, 
rationing was altogether nominal. The District Collector 
allotted some bags which he could spare after allotting to the 
towns, and this was distributed to all the inhabitants. Often it 
came to no more than an ounce per day. 

"Are the people of Travancore starving?" This was the 
question I put to many, and I presume this is the issue that 
will interest the reader most. The answer can best be given in 
the words of the able, and masterful — alas, often too 
masterful— Dewan of Travancore, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer. 
"You will not find starving persons or dead bodies in 
Trivandrum or elsewhere in this State as in Calcutta. Our 
people have many green things with which they fill their 
bellies when they are very hungry— tapioca, jack, plantain, 
and other roots. But large numbers of people cannot go on 
like this without the food they are accustomed to without 
feeling great distress, and suffering from malnutrition." While 
the people of Travancore may not be actually starving, they 
are hungry. As large numbers have entered the army, and the 
Assam Labour force — I understand the total is 75,000 for 
Travancore alone, and as wages have increased in many 
occupations, though not in all, there is not so much scarcity 
of money. But among the thickly populated rural folk almost 
scientifically spread out among the coconut compounds, 
there must be thousands who are unable to get any food. It is 



enough to cite two instances. In Kuttanad, I found a Christian 
family of eight which got on the whole only 8 annas a day. 
Even tapioca could not be obtained in sufficient quantity as 
the price of green tapioca was 2 annas for 3 lb. in spite of the 
Government's price of 9 lb. for 2 annas. So the family was 
living on some green gram once a day, and starving 
altogether on some days. Another Ezhava family consisting of 
a mother, son, and 8 small children were living mainly on the 
slender charity of their neighbours. A large amount of relief 
work is waiting to be done as relief to the destitute is 
available only at Trivandrum, and one or two other towns. I 
asked many public workers why they were keeping quiet. The 
uniform answer was they dared not start any work except 
under official auspices. In spite of the proclaimed desire of 
the authorities to get non-official help in dealing with the 
food crisis, and in spite of the earnest wish of every group to 
help, I could not help remarking that suspicion, and distrust 
on both sides was preventing any effective co-operation 
without which all official measures, however well planned, 
will prove ineffective. "I have seen people eat tapioca leaves, 
and I have heard that in one place coir dust was eaten with a 
little jaggery to still the pangs of hunger," said a high official. 



XIX 


COCHIN'S EXPERIMENT 

SUCCESSFUL STATEWIDE RATIONING 

Cochin is a snnaller edition of Travancore with a little more 
paddy and much less of tapioca. It has the distinction of 
being one of the most thickly populated parts of India. 
According to the 1941 Census, its average density is 961 per 
square mile against 796 for Travancore. In certain rural areas, 
the figure reaches 2,000, and in one it is even double this 
number. It has a fine harbour, and as one enters it by boat 
from Alleppey, it presents a magnificent view, which one will 
not easily forget. For its 14 lakhs of people, it requires 2.3 
lakhs of tons of rice at a moderate rate of lib. per head. Of 
this, it produces about 80,000 tons and is used to import the 
balance of 1.5 lakhs. When the imports were cut off by the 
loss of Burma, and the prohibition of export from British India, 
the people of the State were reduced to extreme hardship. In 
Travancore, tapioca proved to be a good stand-bye though it 
could never seriously displace rice. Cochinites had not even 
this resource, and it is only now that attempts are being 
made to encourage the cultivation of tapioca. The 
Government of Travancore has been supplying some amount 
of this root as a friendly obligation. 

Faced like many other areas with a difficult, and almost 
impossible situation, the authorities of this State took a most 
momentous resolve, and introduced in February last State¬ 
wide rationing, comprising urban, and rural areas, and with a 



basic uniform ration for all. I do not know if a similar 
experiment has been made in any other area, and in any 
case, it is worth studying and watching. As I noticed at 
Travancore, rationing in urban areas alone tends to make the 
position of the rural population worse than if no rationing 
were in existence in any area as the available supplies are 
forcibly diverted to the rationed towns. It also produces an 
unhealthy influx into the towns. Quilon's population has 
increased by 30,000 in this year. The authorities in British 
India are toying with the idea that they can escape public 
outcry by rationing the towns and leaving the dumb rural 
masses alone. By demonstrating that rural rationing is not 
impossible in Indian conditions. Cochin is rendering an 
incalculable service. It may, of course, be argued, that what is 
possible in a small State like Cochin may not be possible in a 
larger area. This is sheer mental laziness. The cost of 
organisation and supervision should be much cheaper in a 
bigger area than in a smaller one. Let us, therefore, look a 
little closer at Cochin's brave experiment. 

Food-grains are distributed through 135 Fair Price shops 
conducted directly by the State, and 1,300 retailers licensed 
by the authorities. All these retail distribution centers are 
supplied by central depots run by the State at convenient 
centers. Local paddy is systematically requisitioned, and 
distributed as paddy through the nearest shops. Imported 
rice is sent in addition whenever it is available in such 
proportion as the stock permits. The retail price is the same 
all over the state though it is nearly 50 percent higher than 
at Madras. At first, the standard ration was fixed at 12 oz. per 
day per adult of which 8 oz. was to be rice or its equivalent 



paddy. But this could not be nnaintained, and the present 
ration is 32 oz. of rice, 24 oz. of wheat, and 12 oz. of bajra per 
adult for eight days. This is obviously an insufficient ration, 
but it is universally recognised that it is not the fault of the 
state authorities that a larger ration could not be issued. It 
was also a matter of pleasant surprise to hear from almost 
everyone that the black market was noticeably less in Cochin 
than in the neighbouring State of Travancore. In many of the 
rationing depots, I found that the wheat and bajra rations 
were not being fully taken up, which indicated that many 
families preferred to suffer rather than eat unfamiliar food. At 
the central depot at Trichur, I found only two days stock of 
paddy, and rice, while there was a stock of 8,000 bags of 
wheat of which only 25 bags were needed daily. At the co¬ 
operative stores at Mattancheri, some bags of bajra had been 
lying unsold for months. It is time the Government of India 
realised that they should send millets to other areas 
accustomed to them, and not force them on Cochin, and 
Travancore. 

It should not, however, be imagined that the rationing 
scheme in Cochin is working smoothly. So far as the 
machinery is concerned, it is reasonably successful but it has 
no adequate stock of rice and paddy. The Commissioner of 
Civil Supplies told me that they had only a few days stock at 
a time, and it was a terrible strain to shift continuously stocks 
from one central depot to another to see the system does not 
break down. As the quota supplied by the Central 
Government has been coming from Sind, shipping delays 
constitute an uncertain factor, and if, as feared, the local 
harvest proves to be poor, the rice ration may have to be 



decreased still further. I was told that if a lump stock of 
20,000 tons of rice could be given for reserve beside a 
monthly quota of six or seven thousand tons, the rationing 
scheme would work smoothly. At present, as a young wag 
said to me the scheme is good, and equitable, but the 
availability, the quantity, and the quality of the ration are 
perpetually in doubt. At least for the sake of the experiment 
which Cochin is making, the Government of India should see 
its way to give the required stock which after all is a flea-bite 
in the all-India total. 

State-wide rationing has produced a rather comic problem. 
The householder could not be expected to dole out the usual 
handful of rice to the beggar, and the position of beggars is 
becoming precarious. Able-bodied beggars have moved into 
the neighbouring areas, but there are many decrepit, and 
destitute who have to be provided for,, and I understood that 
the public, as well as the authorities, were thinking about this 
question. It would be a great thing if the Government of 
Cochin would tackle this problem as boldly as it has done 
that of rationing, abolish begging within the State, and 
establish poor houses for those who cannot work. In the 
matter of recruitment to the army, and labour force. Cochin 
has done even better than Travancore, and it is estimated 
that the people of the State may be getting a remittance of 
one crore of rupees a year from this source alone. Coconut is 
selling at high prices, and the very inability to buy sufficient 
rice is making for monetary plenty in the State. There should 
be, therefore, no difficulty in levying a poor rate, and getting 
rid of beggars once for all. 



XX 


MALABAR'S ORDEAL 

THE NEED FOR ORPHANAGES 

Malabar has just emerged from a terrible ordeal. During the 
monsoon months of June, July, and August, the district was 
attacked by a cholera epidemic of unprecedented severity. 
The total death roll is said to have been in the neighbourhood 
of 30,000, a comparable to casualties in war. The three taluqs 
of Calicut, Ernad, and l-onnani suffered most, and the town of 
Calicut reported during the worst days of the epidemic a daily 
death-roll of 50, and over. The epidemic appeared during a 
period of acute food scarcity, and the poorer classes were 
mainly affected. Travancore and Cochin were also attacked, 
but not so severely. It is natural that in the mind of the people 
the two should be connected, and cholera should be 
attributed to the scarcity of food. As, however, the epidemic 
Was not confined to these scarcity areas, and spread even to 
such districts as Tanjore, where there has been no scarcity of 
food, the primary cause of the epidemic should be sought in 
some sources of infection. But inadequate food tends to 
lessen the power of resistance, and the attempt to fill up the 
void in the stomach with unaccustomed roots and vegetables 
causes digestive troubles, thereby intensifying the severity of 
the epidemic. Thus a satisfactory solution to the food problem 
is essential if a recurrence is to be avoided during the same 
months next year. Many relief agencies bravely tried to cope 
with the distress. The Servants of India Society through Sri V. 
R. Nayanar, the Ramakrishna Mission, the Communist Party, 
and the Malabar District Relief Committee, started under 



official patronage with the Chairnnan of the Calicut 
Municipality as President, rendered nnuch service to the 
patients by rendering ing nnedical aid, distributing food, and 
clothing, etc. Besides these the Grann Seva Sangh, an 
organisation started mainly by Congressmen outside the jail, 
and their sympathisers to carry on the non-political 
constructive work of the Congress, set up its own Cholera 
Relief Committee, established as many as 118 relief centers, 
and treated over 9,000 patients. 

Cholera has now largely subsided though it has not 
disappeared altogether. But it will take many years to repair 
its ravages. Many children have been made orphans. The 
breadwinners of many families are dead. I saw two of the 
cholera-stricken homes in a village five miles from Tellicherry. 
In one, a weak, and sickly child, obviously starving, was 
carrying a smaller child looking no healthier. Their father was 
dead, and though the mother had escaped, she was 
continuously ailing. The family was living on some rice given 
free by the local food committee. In another family, two adult 
men, and one adult woman had died leaving numerous 
dependents. There should be thousands of such cases, and 
proper arrangements for giving relief to them have yet to be 
made. I learned that Sri Nayanar of the Servants of India 
Society has been evolving a plan of a series of orphanages, 
and had already started one at Thanur. The Gram Seva Sangh 
also has a similar plan. The Collector of Malabar told me that 
he was also closely watching the situation, and at the proper 
time, the Government will step in to help the destitutes. It is 
to be hoped that public assistance will be generously 
forthcoming for this purpose. I was distressed to hear that the 



distrust between the officials and Congressmen should have 
prevented co-operation even in this humanitarian work. 
Though the work of the Gram Seva Sangh was not interfered 
with, I learned that In such matters as facilities for getting 
rice, etc., official assistance was not forthcoming. 

Malabar is a deficit district and used to get its rice from 
Coconada, and other places. At present free movement 
between districts has been prohibited, and the Provincial 
Government has taken over the task of buying from the 
surplus districts and supplying the deficit districts. Owing to 
this change-over, and the general panic which has been 
prevailing everywhere Malabar could not get its full quota, 
and suffering was acute till recently. Tapioca cultivation is not 
so prevalent in Malabar as in Travancore, and many taluqs of 
the district especially North Malabar are abjectly dependent 
on imported rice. The Government has established an 
unofficial system of distribution in recent months. So far as 
rice brought from outside is concerned the control is fairly 
complete. Wholesale merchants get stocks under permits and 
have to sell to retail merchants in prescribed quantities to be 
sold at fixed prices. These quantities are allotted by the 
officials according to their estimate of the needs of each 
town, and taluq. In the distribution of these allotments to 
families in the rural areas non-official Food Committees are 
allowed to help. As a matter of fact, the towns get the major 
portion of the imported stocks. In Calicut for instance, a 
ration of one lb. per adult is being given, and ample stocks 
are stored for the purpose. A co-operative store had three 
months' stock, and I was told private licensed retailers had 
usually one month's stock. On the other hand, only 12 bags 



of rice per week were allotted to 160 houses containing 1,020 
people in a village near Tellicherry. This works out at four oz. 
per head. I saw also Coorg paddy being sold to poor villages 
at a price nearly 25 percent higher than the price of rice 
supplied to the towns. Just now, the first crop has been 
harvested, and the rural folk nnay not be in a very bad state. 
But it will last only three or four nnonths, and even during 
these nnonths, there is no guarantee that local paddy will be 
available to the poor at reasonable prices. Though the 
movennent and sale of local paddy, except under licence if, 
prohibited, there is nothing to prevent producers from selling 
at high prices, and the allowance of a nominal ration to the 
villagers helps the local market. This is seen in grotesque 
fashion in Palghat, which is a surplus taluq. No rice is 
supplied to the town or taluq from outside, and local 
producers are not forced to sell at any controlled price. Stocks 
disappear underground, and the people of Palghat have to 
buy at double the price at which it is selling at Calicut. To go 
by mere consideration of the general production of an area is 
to forget the economic system under which we are living. The 
producer of food who is hard hit by the high prices of 
everything he has to buy naturally wants to get the 
maximum price for his grain whether in the open or the black 
market. 

The only sure way of making the grain available to his 
neighbor is to take it from him at a reasonable price. Officials, 
dismayed with the prospect of the Himalayan labour involved 
in ensuring secure food supply to all, are playing with the 
idea that some areas are surplus, and others are deficit. The 
simple truth is that in this crisis every poor family is faced 



with the same difficulty in every area. What is not supplied at 
a controlled price has to be obtained at fancy prices from 
those who have perfected the machinery of hoarding, and 
selling in defiance of all laws, and officials. The Madras 
Government have decided to introduce statutory rationing in 
the towns of Calicut, Tellicherry, and Cannanore. I am not sure 
that this will not result in even greater neglect of the rural 
population for official prestige will be involved in any failure 
of supply to these towns. To a query why he should not 
advocate the introduction of district-wide rationing as in 
Cochin, the Collector of Malabar said that Cochin was hardly 
more than a taluq of his and that he understood that the 
ordinary work of the Cochin officials was getting into arrears 
on account of the heavy work involved in such rationing. This 
is the typical official attitude. Ordinary routine work is his 
main concern, and every other issue Is a botheration to be 
shelved if possible and to be minimised to the smallest extent 
when shelving is impossible. 



XXI 


FOOD SITUATION IN MADRAS 

PLEA FOR COMPLETE REVERSAL OF POLICY 

The loss of Burma has affected the Province of Madras 
perhaps more than any other part of India. In normal years 
there was a deficit of nearly one million tons of rice. Though 
this might appear to be a small fraction of the annual 
production of the province, which has 10 million acres under 
rice, and 15 million acres under dry grains, and pulses, it was 
sufficiently large to turn the scale between sufficiency, and 
scarcity. Since the great depression of 1930, the land-holders, 
and ryots have been crying themselves hoarse for some 
protection which would have enabled the province to become 
self-sufficient in food. But the Government of India refused to 
listen to any such proposals, though they were frequently 
ready to give protection for wheat. The folly of this policy is 
now apparent. Today the province contains many areas in 
which there is actual famine, and others in, which great 
scarcity prevails. During the Congress Ministry, a committee 
was appointed to revise the Madras Famine Relief Code, and 
it made valuable recommendations. Though the Congress 
Ministry had resigned before the recommendations could be 
adopted, the Adviser Government which succeeded had, 
fortunately, the good sense to accept them,, and, as a result, 
relief on a very large scale is being given in the Ceded 
Districts which constitutes a chronic famine area of the 
province. In the other parts, of the province, there are yet no 
conditions which can be actually called famine, but in many 



parts of Malabar, Coimbatore, Salem, and Chittoor districts 
acute scarcity prevails, causing anxiety to the Government, 
and the people alike. 

The general policy adopted by the Government of Madras 
may briefly be summed up under the heads of (1) 
Government purchase of grain from surplus districts, and 
distribution to deficit areas, (2) Prevention of export of grains 
from deficit areas, and (3) Introduction of statutory rationing 
in towns, especially in the deficit districts. The consequences 
of each of these policies deserve to be dealt with in some 
detail. 

At first, the Madras Government tried to use the agency of 
wholesale merchants by a system of licensing, and permits. 
The wholesale merchants in surplus areas were given permits 
to purchase and stock, and sell to wholesale merchants in 
consuming areas who had similar permits to sell to retail 
dealers in their area. Though no direct price control was 
enforced, it was sought to be imposed indirectly by bringing 
pressure on these permit holders. It was soon found, however, 
that this indirect method was not effective, and that the 
wholesale merchants were hoarding, and speculating. So the 
Government have now generally undertaken to make direct 
purchases at prescribed prices, and supply to the deficit 
areas. The agency of the wholesale merchants is still 
retained, but merely as agents for holding, dispatching,, and 
distributing stocks on behalf of the Government. This method 
has been successful to the extent that the price of rice sold 
through licensed shops has been stabilised throughout the 
province round Rs. 20 per bag of two maunds. But it has 
produced two serious anomalies. In the surplus districts, the 



machinery for purchasing is so slow that many producers find 
it difficult to dispose of their produce at Government prices, 
and are forced to part with it at reduced prices to licensed 
wholesale merchants or bribe the officials. The lack of proper 
godowns is a serious handicap. On the other hand, the locally 
produced grain in the deficit districts becomes a sort of black 
market and is sold at prices far higher than that paid for the 
imported stock. As most of the imported stock is sold in urban 
areas the rural population who are also generally poorer have 
to pay very high prices for the local grain. Except in one 
district, millets are consumed locally,, and as their prices are 
not controlled they are often higher than that of rice. 

By preventing the export of grains from the deficit districts, 
the Madras Government seek to conserve local supplies. But 
in enforcing this policy vexatious restrictions are imposed, 
even to the extent of preventing movements from taluk to 
taluk, and minor officials have got almost unlimited 
opportunities for harassing people. If this control were 
exercised by the officials in co-operation with popular, and 
representative committees, it might have been productive of 
much good, but at present, it is difficult to say whether the 
good or the evil predominates. It cannot also be emphasised 
too much that to prevent the local grain from being exported 
is not to make it available to the needy. The producer, secure 
in his knowledge that his neighbours cannot hope to get 
much from outside, tend to hold on till out of sheer necessity 
the others are forced to pay abnormal prices. 

Like every other bureaucratic Government, the Madras 
Government also tried to postpone the day of undertaking 
rationing. A few months ago owing to some transport 



difficulties, consignments to Madras did not arrive properly 
for two weeks, and panic began to spread, and the rice 
merchants reaped a golden harvest. But it has now been 
finally adopted as a policy to introduce rationing in rice, and 
other food grains in selected towns to start with, and to 
extend the scheme to every urban area where it may be 
necessary. Rationing began in the city of Madras in the first 
week of October, and by all accounts, it has been successful. 
This is primarily due to the elimination of wholesale 
merchants, and the existence of ample stocks. The rice is 
issued from Government Central Depots to specially opened 
ration depots, and licensed retailers, and sold at fixed prices. 
The present ration of just over an lb. is ample except in the 
case of persons doing heavy manual work. I have even 
reasons to think that so far as the middle classes are 
concerned it is excessive, and as these classes generally eat 
raw rice, the ration in raw rice may be reduced to 12 oz. I was 
informed that the policy is to keep at least six weeks' stock, 
and if this is done there is no doubt that rationing in the city 
of Madras will give rise to no difficulty. The only difficulty 
today is about standardising the quality. In all the railway 
stations of the Tanjore district which supplies the boiled rice 
for Madras, I saw thousands of bags of paddy, and rice 
stocked in the open and exposed to rain, and sun. In such 
circumstances, the quality must vary widely as this variation 
is generally due to the manner in which the rice is stored at 
both ends. If rationing on a wide scale is to be undertaken, 
proper godowns at producing, and consuming centers are 
indispensable, and a bold policy is required in this matter. 
The problem can be attacked in two ways. In interior areas far 
away from railway lines. Government godowns should he 



built. The present storage facilities near the railway stations 
should also be generously extended, the Provincial 
Governnnent paying some part of the capital or guaranteeing 
a minimum interest. I feel that the creation of storage 
facilities is the foundation of a proper food policy during the 
war and planned marketing policy in the postwar period. 

Rationing in towns is good and necessary but it may lead to 
greater neglect of the rural population whose misery will 
hardly find its way to public attention. In their anxiety to 
make urban rationing a success, the Governments will be 
forced to take and keep large stocks which are urgently 
needed by the village folk. To leave the villager to the off 
chance of getting some crumbs after the townsfolk have been 
satisfied is to play the ostrich. It may force the villagers to 
migrate to the towns, and create a difficult problem of health, 
and sanitation. It may even drive them to show their wrath in 
immemorial fashion by rioting. The way of silencing criticism 
by attending to those who are able to speak for themselves 
may be easy, and natural, but to neglect the dumb rural 
masses is neither human nor even wise. Readiness to resort 
to rationing in rural areas on the same basis as in towns is the 
only security against trouble, and injustice. By spending 
about a lakh of rupees a day in the famine areas, and by 
operating the methods of control indicated above, the Madras 
Government have so far staved off actual starvation,, and 
they deserve credit for it. But I am afraid they have hard days 
ahead. 

I have no desire to be a prophet of gloom, but I understand 
that the rains have been insufficient in many dry areas, and 
untimely rains have disturbed manuring and cultivation in 



irrigated areas. If unfortunately there should be less than a 
normal harvest in 1944, there will be great distress and 
trouble. It is not too early to plan on a new, and vast scale. It 
is a formidable task that can only be neglected at the cost of 
seeing repeated in Madras the present disgraceful conditions 
of Bengal. The British Government has, through Bengal, been 
forewarned in respect of what can very conceivably happen 
to other large parts of India. To say the least of it, the present 
administration in India has failed completely to cope with 
internal war-time needs and problems. Its very self- 
confidence has proved to be its undoing. Economic bungling 
is the direct result of political bungling. The worst feature of 
the situation is that the Governments here are friendless. The 
only course now open to the British Government, whose 
ultimate, and immediate responsibility is happily now being 
conceded by the British Press at any rate, is a complete 
reversal of policy. My fear is that the British Government is 
too far away from the scene to perceive this,, and the late 
Viceroy. Lord Linlithgow, will hardly be a sure guide to his 
countrymen. The persons whom the problem affects most are 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, Sir Archibald Wavell, and General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck who have grave, and immediate duties to 
discharge. 



XXII 


CONCLUSIONS 

EQUAL TREATMENT FOR TOWN AND VILLAGE 

I have tried, in the previous articles, to give it a picture of 
conditions in sonne parts of the country where the food 
situation is critical. There are many other parts of India where 
similar conditions are bound to exist in some degree. But 
there is no need for an exhaustive study of all of them to 
come to general conclusions. Also the situation is so urgent 
that quick action, rather than elaborate analysis, is the need 
of the hour. The areas I have visited have been so 
representative that I am emboldened to present my 
conclusions as capable of general application all over the 
country. These are meant to meet the present emergency, 
and I deliberately refrain from dealing with the long-range 
causes that make famine possible, and the long-range 
remedies required to eliminate them such as reorganisation 
of agriculture, reform of land tenures, and economic 
planning. 

In Bengal, and particularly in Orissa the distress is due only 
to a small extent to natural calamity but to a great deal to the 
breakdown of the distributive organisation. This can happen 
anywhere in India, and if prompt action is not taken to evolve 
a coherent all-India policy the crisis next year may be of far 
greater dimensions. The harvest will be gathered in many 
parts of India during the next three months, and this may 
ease the situation temporarily. This fact is, to my mind, the 



greatest danger of the present situation. If the Central, and 
Provincial Governnnents go back to their attitude of self- 
connplacency on account of this tennporary change for the 
better, the crisis will reappear next year with added intensity. 
This year it began in August. In 1944, it is likely to appear in 
June or July. One of the consequences of the famine in Bengal 
is bound to be the increase in anxiety on the part of every 
householder in India to get enough of the next crop to get 
through the year. No paper price control can relieve the 
anxiety or the black market which it will create. It is only the 
certainty that the governments all over the country are in a 
position to ensure ordered supply throughout 1944 that will 
have a sobering effect. 

There are many who feel that if only free trade had been 
maintained all the time throughout India, everything would 
have been well. There is something to be said for that view. 
But free trade depends on free transport, and when the 
Government of India failed to establish a locomotive factory 
and sent away existing locomotives, and wagons to other 
theatres of war, they destroyed the possibility of free 
transport. Free trade is out of the question the only other 
alternative is intelligent control. Economic operations, no 
more than physiological operations, cannot be done 
haphazardly, and piecemeal. If it is not thorough, the wound 
will become septic, and the patient may die. Therefore, the 
only intelligent principle that can be adopted is that every 
person in India who does not own or cultivate land enough to 
supply the needs of his family should be assured of a supply 
of food grain at a reasonable rate from a Government or 
Government-controlled shop. In other words, rationing for all 



except owners, and cultivators of land should be established 
all over India. Is this possible? I have shown how they have 
done it in Cochin, and how in Travancore they are trying to do 
it. The section of the population which will be exennpted on 
the ground of possession or cultivation of the land will 
constitute the nnajority of the people, and in actual practice, 
provision nnay have to be nnade only for about 100 nnillion. 
Even then it is a formidable task but I suggest there is no 
other way. 

Urban rationing has been adopted as a general policy but its 
implications on rural people have not been realised. Artisans, 
landless labourers, and others who do not own or cultivate 
land buy their requirements from the shops in the nearest 
town, and if private trade in grain disappears as a result of 
rationing, these classes will have to migrate to the towns, 
resort to the black market or become destitute. In Travancore, 
in Bengal, and Orissa I have seen that poor village folk have 
to pay more for their grain near towns where there is some 
sort of rationing. In the city of Madras, they have had to 
extend the rationing zone to an area beyond the Municipal 
Limits. To some extent, the cry of the rural masses may be 
neglected but the sure result will be that at the most 
unexpected moment the experience of Bengal will be 
repeated. When it is remembered that all Europe including 
Russia is rationed not only in food-grains but in many other 
commodities, it should not be difficult to ration food grains to 
a hundred million people. In my articles, I have tried to bring 
out the growing scarcity of clothing. I have no doubt that 
considerable quantities of standard cloth have disappeared in 
the black market, and it is bound to happen so long as the 



consumers are not rationed. As cloth has to be distributed in 
India only once or twice a year, I feel it is necessary that the 
Government should undertake to provide every family with a 
minimum of ordinary clothing at fixed prices, leaving finer 
varieties to the free market. 

As a corollary to the adoption of the principle of rationing to 
non-cultivating sections of the people, requisitioning on a 
systematic, and legal basis will become necessary. 
Discretionary purchase and requisitioning have led only to 
corruption, and inadequacy. If one-fourth of the people have 
to be rationed one-fourth of the grain should be 
requisitioned. When these two major principles have been 
accepted, the other measures are comparatively simple. First 
of all, an all-India standard of the ration should be adopted. 
One pound avoirdupois of food grain per adult per day is 
generally accepted as a proper measure but I feel that for the 
next year this cannot be enforced as no stocks have been 
built up. If 12 oz. are taken to be the standard of rationing for 
food-grain, it may pull the country through next year. In 
many parts, this quantity will be considered as sufficient, and 
the balance can easily be made up of roots, coconuts, 
plantains, etc. 

The next step is that the Central Government should get 
enough stock both by imports from abroad and by purchase 
from surplus provinces to ensure the minimum standard of 
rationing to be enforced all over India. Any increase in the 
ration in any province should be permitted only after this 
minimum has been satisfied in every province, and State. 
Thirdly, there should not be any privileged class in the matter 
of food. The crisis in Bengal would not have assumed its 



present dinnensions if it had not been considered that the 
ennployees of the Central Governnnent, Railways, 
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Provincial Governnnent, and the factories should first be 
satisfied. In such an elennentary matter as, food, absolute 
equality should be established. Otherwise, there will be no 
tendency to look after the interest, of the masses. It should 
also be considered disgraceful to claim the privilege of being 
fed at the expense of poorer or less influential fellowmen. If at 
least, in the single article of food grain, all from the poorest 
fisherman to the Viceroy are treated alike, the basis for a new 
order in India will be laid. 

The last but the most important step should be the 
enlistment of public cooperation. It will be altogether 
impossible to enforce any all-India scheme without the active 
support, and confidence of the public and the Government 
should no more hesitate to open the jails, and let all public 
workers free. There is no possibility of their interference in 
the war effort, and they will be ready to co-operate in the 
solution of the food crisis as they will be the first to be 
approached by the poor people. Only if there is a general jail 
delivery, real food committees can be established to help in 
rationing and requisitioning. 

By going to Bengal, and trying to render immediate help to 
the starving. Lord Wavell has made a friendly gesture. But 
unless it leads to more thorough, and profound measures, 
including political reconciliation, he may find that all the 
present encomiums showered upon him will only make the 
ensuing disappointment all the more bitter. I have heard 
words, of unrelieved despair from the lips of many eminent 
persons during my tour. I have, however, not lost the hope 
that even out of the present darkness something good will 
emerge. 



The accompanying pictures speak for themseives. We are 
indebted to many newspapers and individuais who have sent 
us photographs for the book. We have been abie to pubiish 
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Our thanks are especiaiiy due to the 'Peopies War,' Bombay, 
the 'Amrita Bazar Patrika,' the Hindustan Standard', the 
Cycione Reiief Committee, Contai, the Aii India Women's 
Association, Calcutta, and the Friend's Ambulance Unit, 

Calcutta. 
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